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THE EARTH FOR SALE 
HAROLD MONRO 


How perilous life will become on earth 
When the great breed of man has covered all. 
The world, that was too large, will be too small. 
Deserts and mountains will have been explored, 
Valleys swarmed through; and our prolific breed, 
Exceeding death ten million times by birth, 
Will halt (bewildered, bored), 
And then will droop and dwindle like an autumn weed. 


How shall we meet that moment when we know 

There is no room to grow; 

We, conscious, and with lonely startled eyes 
Glaring upon ourselves, and with no Lord 

To pray to: judged, without appeal, 

What shall we feel? 

He, being withdrawn, no supplicating cries 
Will call Him back. He’ll speak no further word. 


Can special vision be required to see 

What few pale centuries will take us there, 
Where, at the barrier of the future, we 

Shall stand condemned, in serried ranks, and stare 
At Nothing—fearing Something may appear? 
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The Earth is covered with large auction boards, 
And all her lands are reckoned up for sale. 
The spaces that are now called virgin soil 
Will soon be bought, and covered with great breed 
Of human seed; 
And, when the driven hordes 
Cry: “Food!’’—but find no more for any toil, 
Fear, fear will strike all eyes and faces pale. 
Then no one more will speak, 
But, rising from a murmur to a wail, 
One voice, for all, will, like a Siren, shriek. 


II 


Is there no pledge to make at once with Earth 
While yet we have not murdered all her trees; 
Before it is too late for oath or pledge; 
While yet man may be happy in his birth— 
Before we have to fall upon our knees, 
Clinging for safety to her farthest edge? 


It is not very noble that we kill 

Her lions and tigers, all. Is that our reign?— 
Then let us build ourselves on earth again. 
What is the human will? 

Is it so clearly better than the ant’s? 

And is our life more holy than the plants’? 
They do fulfil their purpose every year, 

And bring no pain, nor fear. 


III 


Woe to that miserable last mankind; 
And, when I think of that, I have a dread 
I may awake on earth, again, to find 
Myself, among it, living, and not dead. 


IV 


I had been thinking of that final Earth. 
Then I remembered she herself would lick 
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Her own lithe body clean, and from her girth 
Wipe any vermin that might cling too thick. 


Damned! Damned! Apparent conqueror today— 
Oh, evanescent sway! 

O drunken lust! 

O swarming dust! 


Man makes himself believe he has a claim 

To plant bright flags on every hill he swarms; 
But in the end, and in his own proud name, 
And for the better prospect of his fame, 
Whether it be a person or a race, 
Earth, with a smiling face, 

Will hold and smother him in her large arms. 


Harold Monro, poet and friend of poetry, is the founder and 
owner of the Poetry Bookshop, 35 Devonshire Street, Theobald’s 
Road, London—just two minutes east of Russell Square, the home 
of the American University Union, which many readers of the 
English Journal have made their London headquarters, and only a 
little farther from the British Museum, University College, and the 
many other agencies, which, like the Poetry Bookshop itself, make 
Bloomsbury an artistic and intellectual quarter. Here is not only a 
room for the sale of books and magazines of poetry and an upper 
room for weekly poetry readings and for puppet plays, but the 
publication office whence issued Georgian Poetry in its successive 
volumes; The Farmer’s Bride, by Charlotte New, similar volumes 
of verse; and the periodical published twelve times in 1912 as the 
Poetry Review (not to be confused with the present magazine of that 
title), and in 1913-14 presented quarterly as Poetry and Drama. 
After the war it became (1919-23) the Chapbook: A Monthly 
Miscellany, and then, in October, 1924, the Chapbook: A Miscel- 
lany. In addition to affording a “school of print for juniors,” the 
Chapbook has reprinted unhackneyed poems of earlier days, 
adorned sometimes by the designs of Claud Lovat Fraser, and 
often it has published critical essays on literature. Students of 
contemporary poetry will be especially interested in the number is- 
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sued in June, 1920, called ‘A Bibliography of Contemporary Verse, 
by Recorder.” Many of the poets listed are characterized by ‘“‘Re- 
corder” in vigorous language indicative of impatience with the easy 
or traditional or popular and sympathy with serious experiment— 
in subject and form—an attitude which marks the Poetry Book- 
shop and its owner. 

In the bookshop one may find Mr. Monro himself—tall, black 
haired, quiet of movement and manner. English reserve he has, of 
course, but even more the sensitive reserve of a poet who conceives 
the details of ““Who’s Who” unessential to an appreciation of his 
poetry. Let it be said, then, merely that he was born in Brussels in 
1879 and became a poet. 

Anthologists have emphasized Mr. Monro’s interest in signifi- 
cant details of the world at hand by reprinting the accurately ob- 
served “Milk for the Cat,” and ‘““Everything’— in which kettle and 
copper basin, paper in wastebasket, epileptic gas jet, and wild 
floor-plank become companions. Such understanding and fellow- 
ship marks most of his work, and is well illustrated in ‘Thistle- 
down,” “Goldfish,” “Dog,” and “Strange Meetings.” Wordsworth 
and Blake one thinks of, and one understands why Mr. Monro ad- 
mires Walter de la Mare and Ralph Hodgson. Mr. Monro’s inter- 
est in the relation of man to the earth from which he has sprung, so 
well illustrated in the poems just named, is shown in the present 
poem, which is to be the title-piece of his forthcoming volume. 

Poems, 1906. Evolution of the Soul, 1907. Judas, London: Sampson, 
Low, Marston & Co., 1907. The Chronicle of a Pilgrimage (Paris to Milan on 
foot), London: Sampson, Low, Marston & Co., 1909. Before Dawn (poems 
and impressions), London: Constable & Co., Ltd., 1911. Children of Love, 
London: Poetry Bookshop, 1914. Some Contemporary Poets, 1920, London: 
Leonard Parsons, Ltd., 1920. Trees (limited edition with decorations by James 
Guthrie, 1915 [?]). Strange Meeting (a book of poems), London: Poetry 
Bookshop, 1917. Real Property, London: Poetry Bookshop, 1922. 

See also the following anthologies: An Anthology of Modern Verse, 1921 
(chosen by A. Methuen, 1922). Modern British Verse (ed., Louis Unter- 
meyer), Harcourt, Brace & Howe, 1920. Cambridge Poets, 1910-13, Hefiner, 
1913. Catholic Anthology, 1915, E. Mathews, 1915. Come Hither (ed., Walter 
de la Mare, 1923). Georgian Poetry, 1911-12. Georgian Poetry, 1913-15. 
Georgian Poetry, 1916-17. Oxford Book of Victorian Verse (ed., A. Quiller- 
Couch, 1913). Selections from Modern Poets (made by J. C. Squire, 1923). 

















ROBERT BRIDGES, POET LAUREATE OF ENGLAND 


EDWARD DAVISON 

Concerning reactions, the history of popular taste in poetry is 
one of paradoxes. The good poet creates his own audience in the 
course of time, as Wordsworth long ago pointed out and, further, 
proved by his own example. More than a century afterward arises 
a new generation so inured to the idea of so-called revolt in poetry 
that it often fails to distinguish the rebel against established tradi- 
tion from the mere rebel against convention. For though tradition 
and convention, by their very nature, tend to become entangled one 
with the other, they are by no means the same thing. The great 
revolutions of literature fall naturally under one of two heads. The 
one kind is that of actual renascence, such as swept over Europe 
after the Dark Ages when new worlds and new ideas (new only in 
so far as they had been lost for some hundreds of years since the 
days of Greece and Rome) took the minds of men and their imag- 
inations by storm. The other and lesser kind occurs when some 
age of literature sweeps away the encumbering conventions of a 
previous epoch and returns again to feed on the naked tradition. 
Such was the unconscious but instinctive feat of Robert Burns 
who, nevertheless, never tired of regretting that he could not write 
successfully in the appraised conventional manner of his unimpor- 
tant English contemporaries. After him, Blake, Wordsworth, and 
Coleridge, each in his own degree, consciously and deliberately at- 
tacked the eighteenth century convention of poetry. When the 
practice of Byron, Shelley, and Keats came to support theirs the 
battle was almost won. But many critics of literary history have 
been mistaken in the assumption that the struggle of these poets 
was with the tradition. What they defeated was a century-old con- 
vention, itself originally a reaction against other conventions no 
less stale than those of the eighteenth century. Like all the great 
poets of history they took the tradition in their stride, restored and 
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enlarged it, and left it with a thin patina of new conventions for the 
attention of their successors. In the course of a century that patina 
has become a thick layer of mold. But the alleged rebels of the 
twentieth century have done nothing to lay the tradition bare once 
again. As Mr. G. K. Chesterton has characteristically said—‘Po- 
etry without rhyme or rhythm is no more a new form of poetry 
than sleeping in a ditch is a new form of architecture.” Those mod- 
ern poets whose work, by general agreement of critics, readers, and 
poets alike, we may call the best, can by no means be described as 
other than traditional; yet, like their most notable predecessors 
they have all, in various degrees, been at enmity with the conven- 
tions of their art. Yet Shakespeare and Wordsworth, in some in- 
stances, employed successfully the conventions they usually avoid- 
ed. By the same token certain living poets have done the same 
thing, often with a similar success. But, on the whole, the most rep- 
utable of our modern poets have chosen skilfully and well, though 
sparingly, of the conventions which lay, ready-made, to their 
hands, while a close examination of their work reveals the fact 
that, in every instance, like their most famous forebears, they have 
been the friends, not the enemies of tradition. Tradition, in fact, 
is a torch whose pure flame was lighted long ago by poets whose 
very names, though not their works, have been forgotten. And it 
has been the self-imposed practice of succeeding illustrious poets 
first to kindle at the flame and then to increase its brightness for 
the guidance of their inheritors. 

Such a brief recapitulation of facts is desirable, if not neces- 
sary, in an essay initiating a series of critical studies of the achieve- 
ments of living poets. It is desirable because of the constant confu- 
sion between tradition and convention, and it is necessary because 
in an age of almost annual literary reactions we may only too easily 
lose track of essential facts. Moreover, in face of the natural de- 
sire to recognize worthy innovation, to be among those who earliest 
cry “Hail!” to the Coleridges and Wordsworths of our own age, it 
is necessary to guard ourselves against the possible error of failing 
to recognize contemporary genius which employs convention as 
well as tradition. The Laureate of England, now in his eighty-sec- 
ond year, is such a poet. By the poets themselves, excepting a few 
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of the less notable younger men, no living Englishman’s work is 
held in such high honor, affection, and respect. Yet it is probably 
true to say that the poetry of Robert Bridges is comparatively little 
known to the great reading public outside the pages of the anthol- 
ogies. Because of his phenomenal technical mastery—one of the 
most remarkable, as I see it, in the whole range of English poetry— 
Robert Bridges naturally takes his place with Spenser, Milton, and 
Collins as a “poets’ poet.” But no poet owning such a mastery can 
ever be merely a poets’ poet, for that mastery itself implies some- 
thing more. That “more” in the work of Bridges is of such a qual- 
ity as must ultimately endear him to that great audience which is 
concerned with poetry itself, rather than with particular poets. 
For, more than most of his best contemporaries, he addresses him- 
self to the interests of the average man. Such a poet as Mr. W. B. 
Yeats (whose work I hope to discuss in a later article) may be 
said, especially in his later work, to write for a limited, although 
large, circle of readers; for he is primarily a poet of the intellectual 
imagination, which needs a particular cast of mind to be fully ap- 
preciated. Even Mr. Walter de la Mare (of whom, again, I hope 
to write) also requires a reader of rarer perceptions than the aver- 
age, since he among the best living poets is most open to the charge 
of obscurity. But Robert Bridges sets no difficulties in his readers’ 
way. If anything escapes them it is most likely to be his more deli- 
cate music, the subtler undertones and overtones of his verse. The 
rest is plain, so plain that an over casual or rather insensitive reader 
might very well pass it over at first sight as so much easy verse on 
a variety of simple themes. And so it is, but in the very highest 
sense of the description. His verse is easy because it so nearly ap- 
proaches technical perfection. It reads itself, as subsequent quota- 
tions will show. And it is simple, not only because it is easy, but 
also because the poet seldom leaves the immediate proximity of 
men’s business and bosoms. So far as poetry can be said to deal 
with “subjects,” the Laureate’s poems are of love, work, idleness, 
home, country, and all the quieter, simpler joys to be found in 
these. Yet his world is no mere artificial place excluding the sor- 
rows. It admits grief and discontent (though rarely the latter) and 
one solitary violence, Death, which great poetry, or prose either for 












































that matter, cannot exclude. Yet it is a world emptied, as it were, 
of loud noises and distasteful smells. It is chastened. The resulting 
gentleness of the poet’s mood naturally denies his work that last 
searching flash of light which belongs only to the his greatest mas- 
ters. The lack of their fiercer note, their passionate lightning flame, 
opens the way to some negative criticism of the Laureate’s achieve- 
ment, but does not in the least decrease that achievement. 

Poetry has a thousand moods, of which none is negligible. And 
Robert Bridges’ moods are never negligible, for they are of those 
kinds which are knit into the texture of our finest lyric poetry, just 
as they are knit into the universal heart of man, and for that very 
reason. Of melancholy in poetry there is neither alpha nor omega. 
It might almost be said that melancholy rather than its opposite 
leads men to write, if not to read poetry. Joy is altogether rarer, 
for in general it finds immediate spontaneous expression in the mo- 
ment of experience, a circumstance which takes the edge away from 
the poetic mood. Thus it is a matter of common poetic experience 
that one who attempts to describe a poem not yet written, but only 
generally conceived, cheats himself in some degree of the capability 
to write it at all. Joy, nevertheless, has sometimes seemed to be the 
very dew of which poetry is made, though, unlike melancholy, it 
tends not to survive contemplation and meditation. Joys remain 
particular and separate because they arise from exterior circum- 
stance rather than inherent mood. But sorrow, and that shadow of 
sorrow, melancholy, seem to grow from within, to accumulate in 
the human mind which constantly, as it were, reassorts and exam- 
ines them. We tend to keep their memory green. And it has been 
well said that no fine mind is without its preoccupation towards 
melancholy. Thus we have more of “II Penseroso” in English po- 
etry than of “L’Allegro.” It is here that Robert Bridges sets his 
individual mark upon our poetic literature. For he is distinctively 
and primarily a poet of joy. Delight and ecstasy are the soul of his 
most characteristic work. His love lyrics pulsate to the theme of— 
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My delight and thy delight 
Walking like two angels white 
In the gardens of the night: 
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My desire and thy desire 
Twining to a tongue of fire, 
Leaping live and laughing higher; 


Thro’ the everlasting strife 
In the mystery of life. 


Joi de vivre would be a very tame and vulgar way of describing 
this kind of delight. For the poet is never forgetful of the spiritual 
quality of happiness. He believes that men, if they will, may share 
the vision of 
Those robéd seérs 
who made man’s story 
The crown of Nature, 
her cause his glory. 


They walk in the city 

which they have builded, 
The city of God 

from evil shielded: 
To them for canopy 

the vault of heaven, 
The flowery earth 

for carpet is given: 
Whereon I wander 

not unknowing, 
With worship and joy 

my heart o’erflowing. 


It is this very feeling of worship and joy, which in a less under- 
standable poet would, of course, be called mysticism, that distin- 
guishes Bridges superficially from most of his contemporaries. 
Though with George Saintsbury and Thomas Hardy he may be 
counted as one of the surviving great Victorians his religious sense 
cannot be dated by that age. It has nothing to do with creeds or 
dogmas but would seem to belong to that “religion of all sensible 
men” which criticism has attributed to Shakespeare and the poets 
generally. His sense of worship soars imaginatively beyond the 
more familiar ranges of modern poetry to settle on such heights as 
are to be looked up to in the best of his sonnets— 
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I would be a bird, and straight on wings I arise 

And carry purpose up to the ends of the air: 

In calm and storm my sails I feather, and where 
By freezing cliffs the unransomed wreckage lies: 
Or, strutting on hot meridian banks, surprise 

The silence: over plains in the moonlight bare 

I chase my shadow, and perch where no bird dare 
In treetops torn by the fiercest winds of the skies. 


Poor simple birds, foolish birds! then I cry, 

Ye pretty pictures of delight unstir’d 
By the only joy of knowing that ye fly; 

Ye are not what ye are, but rather sum’d in a word, 
The alphabet of a god’s idea, and I 

Who master it, I am the only bird. 


This is the poet in his subtlest, most intellectual mood, which may 
be violently contrasted with his usual calm simplicity. Not often, 
like this, does he make his intellect bear the chief part in his lyrical 
burden. More characteristic is the lighter singing note of this, one 
of his few fairly well-known poems. 
The idle life I lead 
Is like a pleasant sleep, 
Wherein I rest and heed 
The dreams that by me sweep. 


And still of all my dreams 
In turn so swiftly past, 
Each in its fancy seems 
A nobler than the last. 
And every eve I say 
Noting my step in bliss 
That I have known no day 
In all my life like this. 


Here where the tone is subdued the “worship” seems to fade, 
though the joy remains. Robert Bridges sings at his best when 
they are both present. But even in such minor moments (for him) 
as this the slightness of his thought is less to be noted than the ring- 
ing truth of the mood. So through half a hundred poems the expres- 
sion of joy persists, great joy even when it is occasioned by seem- 
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ingly small (because common) things, common things, to use some 
words of Wordsworth, that can impart random truths— 


The harvest of a quiet eye 
That broods and sleeps on his own heart. 


So much then for the happiness of his poetry. That his one or 
two elegiac poems should be even more beautiful is not peculiar, 
for no man capable of feeling and expressing intense delight will 
fail, on occasion, to discover his heart at the opposite extreme. So 
in the verses “On a dead Child,” especially in the closing stanzas, 
he touches the very height of his achievement: 

So quiet! doth the change content thee?—Death, whither hath he taken thee? 
To a world, do I think, that rights the disaster of this? 

The vision of which I miss, 
Who weep for the body, and wish but to warm thee and awaken thee? 





Ah! little at best can all our hopes avail us 
To lift this sorrow, or cheer us, when in the dark, 
Unwilling, alone we embark, 
And the things we have seen, and have known and have heard of, fail us. 


And elsewhere, in “I never shall love the snow again,” and a few 
other poems he almost touches the same quality of undying beauty, 
his slow, caressing lines entwining like yet warm, unwilling cere- 
ments around the beautiful figures of the dead beloved. Such is the 
poetry of maturity, in kind like that we recall from Oedipus at 
Colonus and the Tempest, or, perhaps most of all Samson A gonis- 
tes. It is “calm of mind, all passion spent.” We have a score of 
living poets whose works will translate for us some passion or 
throb of youth. This kind of poetry, however, is one of the rarest 
things in universal literature, and Robert Bridges is its only living 
master. 

The opportunity absent to examine a poet’s powers systemat- 
ically and completely, their quality may be hastily but not unreli- 
ably judged by his manner of treating Death. Sooner or later every 
poet worthy the name is compelled to face this greatest mystery of 
human existence, and by the fruits shall we know him. In the poem 
from which the preceding quotation has been torn, Robert Bridges, 
facing the realization of death with much the same emotional and 
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artistic restraint as we have already observed in his slighter poems, 
illustrates his poetic character in its most vital outlines. The ex- 
treme simplicity of the thought in the stanzas “On a dead Child” 
is upraised and made deeply significant by means of the extraordi- 
narily complex verse-form by which it is expressed. To indicate 
any one quality, which, more than others, creates or emphasizes 
the poet’s contemplative sympathy, with its hints of “thoughts that 
do often lie too deep for tears,” would be invidious and endanger 
the truth of any criticism. But it may be remarked in passing that 
the superficial “conflict” (as we may call it) between the simplicity 
of the thought and the complexity of the verbal music, the meter, 
which imposes form upon the thought, actually clarifies the essen- 
tial feeling of the poem. The deepest feeling in poetry usually lies, 
as it were, between the words and phrases rather than within them. 
And this conflict is gradually resolved in the present poem by the 
changing character of the stanzas quoted. His questions “Doth the 
change content thee?—-Death, whither hath he taken thee?” admit 
no feeling of intellectual resentment. They are the questions of an 
emotional philosophy which, in the dying fall of the stanza, make 
the most natural, and therefore the most spontaneous appeal 
against that “clasp of Death, heartbreaking and stiff.” And the 
final stanza in which the poet accepts without challenging the inev- 
itable, annihilating fact of human mortality, previously only half- 
realized, comes unexpectedly to uplift the particular instance upon 
the wings of its universal significance. Similarly, at the end of his 
other beautiful elegy on Maurice, he falls back completely upon 
emotion, indulging no intellectual speculations as to the nature of 
Death: 


And two days ere the year outgave 
We laid him low. 
The best of us truly were not brave 
When we laid Maurice down in his grave 
Under the snow. 


So in his elegies the concern for the Infinite is always expressed dis- 
tantly by the very manner in which the poet dwells upon the Finite. 
He looks from Death to Life, never from Life to Death. Even the 
dying man in “Winter Nightfall” is poetized in this way: 
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The day begins to droop 
Its course is done: 

But nothing tells the place 
Of the setting sun. 


The hazy darkness deepens 
And up the lane 

You may hear but cannot see 
The homing wain. 


The day ends and darkness deepens to an atmosphere symbolic of 
approaching death. But it is not until the later part of the poem 
that this purpose appears and we come suddenly to the presence of 
the tall man who knows “he will never again breathe the spring 
air”: 
He thinks of his morn of life, 
His hale, strong years; 
And braves as he may the night 
Of darkness and tears. 


Yet in these elegiac poems, where one might most expect to find 
it, there is no more than a faint tone of what Sophocles called “the 
Divine Discontent.” Robert Bridges, in his poetry, loves life too 
well and takes death too naturally, for all his regrets, to share in 
that quality of the very greatest poets. He sees death as a peace- 
able and befitting end to an idealized life. Consequently he makes 
it beautiful and melancholy where greater poets have made it sub- 
lime and terrible. On the other hand he does not fall into the minor 
poetic method which, like the hymnbooks, regards death chiefly 
as a well-earned rest and peace. He dwells upon the lovely things 
of life which, in death, cease to exist; dwells not only on the man 
himself, but on all that made his living such an experience as is 
sung so gracefully in the majority of the poems. This is not to deny 
to Bridges’ work those melancholic moments when it deals with the 
actual material of life. Looking back upon youth from age the poet 
can be both glad and sorry, in either mood equally convincing: 

I have lain in the sun, 
I have toiled as I might, 


I have thought as I would 
And now it is night. 
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My bed full of sleep, 
My heart of content, 

For friends that I met 
The way that I went. 


He can begin a beautiful valedictory poem in such happy strain as 
this and yet fill another poem, on re-reading Heine, with a haunting 
melancholy far removed from self-compassion and yet evoking in 
the reader his own regretful sigh for youth departed. Heine’s 
verses delighted him in youth, but now— 
Alas, how now they are wither’d! 
And fallen from the skies 
In yellowy tawny crumple 
Their tender wreckage lies. 


And all their ravished beauty 
Strewn ’neath my feet to-day 
Rustles as I go striding 
Upon my wintry way. 


That Robert Bridges has wrought his poetry with a masterly 
hand out of the imperishable stuff of life will not be gainsaid, 
though with what variety and success cannot be illustrated so fully 
as one might wish in the present space. Those critics who are for- 
ever croaking that we have no modern sonnets of note have either 
never read his ““Growth of Love” or else they are insensitive to the 
nuances of the sonneteer’s art. Of his plays, which belong to a class 
of literature interesting to the epicure in poetry rather than to the 
more important general reader, nothing need here be said saving 
that if the author had followed other than the unfashionable classi- 
cal model of drama he would be better known on both sides of the 
Atlantic today, though he would also be less of a poet than his 
plays prove him. “Cupid and Psyche,” his long classical narrative 
poem, deserves separate consideration as the most successful and 
beautiful experiment of its kind since Keats wrote “Lamia.” 

Robert Bridges has two outstanding claims to fame. First, he 
has governed language and meter throughout his work in a way 
that can only be matched by poets as great as Milton on the one 
hand, and as delicate and musically subtle as Campion on the oth- 
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er. Each new lyric in his book creates its own individual form, and 
even when that form is conventional, as in such a simple and 
straightforward piece of craft as the “Ode to Duty” beginning— 


Spirit of grace and beauty, 
Whom men so much miscall: 
Maidenly, modest duty, 
I cry thee fair befall! 


—even then the very personal style of the author rejuvenates and 
freshens the familiar short stanza. For the most part his meters, 
like their music, are his own, as in most of the familiar anthology 
poems, “A Passer By,” “The Downs,” “The Nightingales,” and 
other less-known poems, like the metrically subtle verses begin- 
ning— 

Long are the hours the sun is above, 

But when evening comes I go home to my love. 


and “I have loved flowers that fade.” Like Walter de la Mare, 
J. C. Squire, and W. B. Yeats he has discovered an idiom for him- 
self, something characteristic and peculiar which is stamped like a 
hall-mark upon the least fragment of his verse. Unlike them, how- 
ever, he, perhaps because he is an older and more practised poet, 
has completely mastered his idiom while they are still engaged in a 
vital struggle to conquer theirs. 

And, secondly, as a poet of the English countryside, Robert 
Bridges has few peers. Scarcely a poem but has its lovely glimpse 
of landscape which not even Matthew Arnold’s scenes in “The 
Scholar Gipsy” can surpass. He is one of the few poets who have 
ever been successful in writing verse of a purely descriptive charac- 
ter, like “The Downs” and “North Wind in October” and that 
wonderful onomatopoeic little poem about the felling of the oak 
which, unfortunately, there is not now space to quote. He has filled 
the Laureate’s seat with distinction during difficult years, and the 
English Liberal Party, which chose Robert Bridges to succeed that 
very third-rate Laureate and poet, Alfred Austin, wore no better 
feather in the cap which it has so lately lost. We may look back 
down the list of the English poets-laureate to Tennyson, Words- 
worth, Dryden, farther back still to the days when Ben Jonson and 
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even Spenser wore, perhaps not officially, but wore none the less 
brightly for that, the laurels which have never been more fresh and 
green than they are today; and though we shall find some great 
names and more than one poet of the first class, none, not even 
Wordsworth, a far greater poet, could be said to be more the “mas- 
ter of his art” than his living successor. 





BUILDING A SCALE OF PURELY COMPOSITION 
QUALITY* 


S. A. LEONARD 


The purpose of this study was to construct typical scales of 
ability in English composition, without any consideration whatever 
of the mechanics, or form, of speech or writing. 

All scientific scales so far constructed have included misspell- 
ings, errors in punctuation, and errors in formal grammar; the 
Breed and Frostic Scale also introduced interlineations and irregu- 
larities in margin. To be quite consistent, all these should have re- 
produced by photostat the exact handwriting of the original and 
used the same quality of paper. It is obvious that all these elements 
influence us in the judgment of manuscript, both in school and out, 
just as do errors in pronunciation, pleasant or unpleasant voice 
quality, and matters of dress and manner in persons with whom we 
speak. Teachers have to consider all the qualities of form in 
marking papers. But it was felt worth while to try eliminating 
those which are most nearly matters of largely arbitrary form or 
convention, and thus to center attention upon elements of composi- 
tion quality purely. 

This still leaves us to consider a number of points: the worth 
and individuality of ideas, their organization for a particular pur- 
pose, and the effectiveness of the words and sentences and para- 
graphs in which they are expressed. Thus the problem is by no 
means too far simplified; but it is less bafflingly complex than in 
previous scale studies. Teachers marking papers tend either (1) to 


* All rights reserved by S. A. Leonard, University of Wisconsin, 1925. 
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note preponderately the mechanical errors, or (2) disregarding 
these largely or altogether, to mark high for freshness, vigor, ac- 
curacy of expression, and the like qualities. Any group of teachers, 
as has been demonstrated time and again, will mark a lively, inter- 
esting, but grossly illiterate and careless letter or composition all 
the way from almost or quite zero to near 100 per cent. A similar 
but rather less extreme range will be found in their marking of a 
dull, formal, and correct letter or paper. Experience with using a 
scale really reduces these variations; but it has not been proved 
that this reduction is any greater than would be produced by a 
similar expenditure of time and effort by the same teachers in 
marking the same number of themes without a scale and discussing 
all wide diversities of grading. 

It should be noted that the upper limits of all scales are almost 
if not entirely free of mechanical errors. The themes above 60 on 
the Hillegas and Nassau County scales, for example, and above 80 
per cent on the Willing and Harvard-Newton, are approximately 
correct in matters of form. The great and troublesome differences 
come in judging (a) themes as good as these in the upper range in 
composition quality, but bad in matters of form, and, on the other 
hand, (4) themes thin and stupid and even incoherent as composi- 
tion, but formally quite accurate. 

By means of standards sufficiently well set for present practical 
use in the best reports on minimum essentials,** we can deal with all 
matters of mechanics separately. It is practicable, for example, to 
announce a reasonable and possible basic requirement of forms 
that have been thoroughly taught, for handwriting and manuscript 
style, spelling, punctuation, and correctness in grammar, and to 
give a separate grade for these matters. Serious errors in this field 
may then fail any piece of writing on the form side; but this failure 
may be written off the books by meeting the standard in a subse- 
quent series of work. 

‘* Notably, the “Report on Minimum Standards in English,” Illinois Association 
of Teachers of English (University of Illinois); and C. H. Ward (chairman), “The 
Mechanics of Writing. Report of a Sub-Committee of the Committee on Minimum 
Essentials of the National Council of Teachers of Teachers of English,” English 


Journal, VIII (February, 1919), 104-21. The excellent Iowa University report, un- 
fortunately, is out of print. 
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Formal correctness can thus be separately dealt with by experi- 
mentally setting and gradually lifting standards. In using a scale, 
on the other hand, attention should probably be given exclusively 
to the fundamentals of thought and expression already listed. 
These are defined for our purposes here as composition quality 
proper, or pure composition, and are the matters which alone are 
considered in the scale discussed in this paper. It may be noted 
that, as the formal conventions of both speech and writing have 
been eliminated from these specimens, the scale should perhaps be 
valuable for judging oral as well as written composition. 

The themes presented as a narrative scale of purely composi- 
tion quality were selected from several hundred such themes, writ- 
ten by pupils from Grade IV to Grade IX, inclusive, on a single 
general topic, ““Doing Something Difficult But Worth While.” The 
themes were prepared under typical classroom conditions; the 
teachers were given only the suggestion of the topic and a few spe- 
cific titles, and were asked to help the pupils to write good, live 
narrative emphasizing (1) the difficulty and (2) the worth-while- 
ness of the project they told about. Some teachers helped their 
pupils by reading similar stories, by discussing good opening sen- 
tences and titles, and in various ways aiding in the process of or- 
ganization and writing. Some of the stories were given orally be- 
fore being written. As all errors in form were corrected before the 
themes were duplicated, no data were necessary as to whether the 
pupils corrected form errors, but they were to be allowed to revise 
and improve their stories after writing them. All papers sent to my 
office were supposedly original uncopied drafts just as pupils hand- 
ed them in. 

Spelling, sentence punctuation, manuscript form, and purely 
conventional errors in grammar like “have saw” were next cor- 
rected and standardized in the specimens chosen. However, abso- 
lutely all word choices, sentence structures (including incoherent 
phrases like “by lighted the match first and then turn on the gas’’), 
and all paragraphing and organization—the pupils’ ideas and their 
composition and expression, in short—were left precisely as they 
were written. 

Forty-eight themes were then mimeographed and graded on the 
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Nassau County Scale? by more than ninety university seniors in 
the course in the teaching of English, and by more than one hun- 
dred teachers in summer-school courses in the University of Wis- 
consin. Thirty-nine additional themes filled in some gaps. All the 
judges had first practiced grading by a general composition scale 
until they had reduced their average variation to less than one 
scale-step. For the final scale, those themes were chosen which (1) 
came the nearest to the exact scale-steps or, in two cases, halfsteps; 
and (2) had the least deviation between medians in the two inde- 
pendent gradings. Hence, the interquartile range on each theme— 
the range of grades by the most steady half of the judges—is rarely 
above one scale-step. The comments on reasons for placing each 
theme, on its virtues and weaknesses, were put together in class 
discussion afterward for the benefit of users of the scale. 

Obviously, like any scale, this one represents no absolute scien- 
tific measurement, but a massed judgment. Each scale-step, of 
course, means not a percentage; it indicates a difference that 75 
per cent of the judges could see but 25 per cent did not see, accord- 
ing to Dr. Cattell’s suggested formula.* For if all competent judges 
perceived the difference, it might for all we can tell be infinite; and 
if half saw it and half did not, no difference could be proved to ex- 
ist; hence the 75 per cent formula. No more scientifically accurate 
way of coming at a determination of such qualities has been sug- 
gested, at any rate. And certainly such a consensus, unjust as it 
may occasionally seem, tends toward practices much less unfair 
than the wild deviation in teachers’ unaided markings which have 
been demonstrated by every experiment in grading themes so far 
reported. 

Three cautions should be noted. First, the grades—z.o, 3.0, 
and so on to 8.5—have no relation whatsoever to percentages. 
Each whole number represents such a step of difference, as ex- 
plained above, as was seen by three out of four judges, but not by 
the fourth. One scale-step simply is a distinction perceived by a 

*M. R. Trabue, Nassau County Supplement to the Hillegas Scale. Teachers 
College Publication Bureau, 1917. 


*M. B. Hillegas, A Scale for Measuring the Quality of Composition by Young 
People.” Teachers College Publication Bureau, 1912. 
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strong majority of competent judges, on the theory that differences 
equally often noted by such judges are probably equal. 

Second, no scale is designed for marking daily work in compo- 
sition; a scale is useful for an objective check-up at intervals of a 
term or semester or year, to show comparative status or progress. 

Jaily grades may well depend on a pupil’s skill in meeting particu- 
lar conditions or on a slight show of improvement by a handicapped 
child, or may serve as a reprimand to a good pupil for work poorer 
than he is capable of doing. Against such grades, an occasional 
more objective measurement such as is furnished by a scale is im- 
portant, to serve as a register of progress and a point of departure, 
and to compare each pupil, not with individual classmates, but with 
actual achievements and standards for his grade. 

Finally, the scale specimens are not intended as models for pu- 
pils to imitate, and it should be clear that their value is destroyed 
wherever they are so used. It is possible that pupils may them- 
selves be able to see the differences between the various steps, com- 
pare their own work with the scale specimens, and both judge it 
and learn how to improve it. But this should be done always, it is 
suggested, after they have written as well as they can. The scale 
is not a model for imitation; it is an instrument of service in judg- 
ment and criticism. 

No scientific determination has been made of the feasibility of 
grading, by this or a similar scale, themes which themselves contain 
errors in form disregarded by the scale. But classes of teachers 
who have used this scale appear to agree on the feasibility of disre- 
garding such form errors and coming to a rather better assessment 
of the quality of compositions by its use than they could do with 
the general composition scale. 

Nor have we as yet any widely based achievement medians 
grade by grade, resulting from the scores of several thousand com- 
positions written in various schools. However, the grading of 2,195 
narrative themes from Racine schools on this scale resulted in dis- 
covering for the grades there a median slightly above the actual 
standards listed in Dr. Trabue’s study,* and only very slightly, in 





*M. R. Trabue, Nassau County Supplement to the Hillegas Scale. Teachers 
College Publication Bureau, 1917. 
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a few cases, above his “desirable standards.” This suggests that 
standards based on the general scales may be easily applicable 
to the grading of compositions on the one here presented, and that 
the correlation between errors and composition quality, on the 
themes which teachers have disagreed least in grading, would cause 
Trabue’s actual specimens to be placed about as they are if they 
also were purged of form errors and regraded. As stated earlier in 
this article, this scale is intended for use with the commoner sort of 
themes which do not correlate so conveniently, which are careful 
in form but weak in ideas, organization, or other elements of pure 
composition quality, or which are excellent in these but deficient in 
formal matters. If such a scale can be of assistance in separating 
these frequently confused elements and enabling form and compo- 
sition proper to be treated as they should be, each at its own time 
and with different procedures, it will have justified the labor of its 
construction. 


A SCALE OF PURELY COMPOSITION QUALITY 


Based on grades by the Nassau County Scale of narratives 
without errors in mechanics (spelling, punctuation, or manuscript 
form) on the general subject: 


DOING SOMETHING DIFFICULT BUT WORTH WHILE 


Scale-Step 1 
(NO TITLE) No. 54 
Once I had a game and I could not put it up, so I tried. I tried 
and at last I had it done. 


Median:® 1.26. 
Values: 
Reasonably coherent, understandable statement. 
Defects: 
No details to make real either the difficulty or worth-whileness—vague 
and abstract. 


*The median in each case is the grade above and below which there are an 
equal number of judges. In this case forty-five judges thought each theme as good 
as this median or better, and forty-five thought it worse. The IQ., or interquartile 
range, includes the middle half of the judges. By this elimination of the fourth who 
marked highest and the fourth who marked lowest, it will be noted that the majority 
of the judges agree very closely in grading most of these specimens. In parentheses 
after the IQ. range is in most cases given the full range of grades given each specimen. 
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(NO TITLE) No. 52 
I tried to skate but did not know how to go. 


Median: 1.43. 
Value: 
Same as foregoing. 
Defects: 
No story, no detail, no accomplishment—still more lost in vagueness 


and abstractness. 
Scale-Step 2 
LIGHTING THE GAS No. 46 
The sixth time I try to light the gas I try about five times 
more and then got it by lighted the match first and then turn on the 
gas. And now I don’t have to worry that it will puff up. 
Median:® 2.1. IQ. range: 1.7-2.8 (o-4).5 
Values: 
Begins in the middle of things. 
Sequent. 
Prompt ending, showing worth-whileness of what was accomplished. 
Detail selected to tell story. 
Defects: 
Incoherent in sentences. 
No vividness in details. 
MY BICYCLE APART No. 44 
It is hard to take a bicycle apart, special in the back wheel. 
And it is hard to put together. 
Median: 2.2. IQ. range: 1.8-3.0 (0-4). 
Value: 
Coherent, sequent. 
Defect: 
Only one detail to make the experience real. 
Scale-Step 3 
FIXING A BICYCLE No. 43 
Fixing a bicycle was hard. I took the back wheel off. I took 
the inner tube out. It was hard to put the wheel on again, because 
of brake would be in the way. 
Median: 3.1. 1Q. range: 2.3-3.7 (1.2-4.0). 
Values: 
More coherence than in No. 46 on step 2. 
More selection of relevant details than in No. 44. 


Defect: 
Still thin and lifeless as compared with even No. 45 on step 4. 
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Scale-Step 4 
BROWN BREAD No. 26 


The first time I tried to make brown bread I put too much 
soda in. When I put it in the oven, in five minutes it went over. 
That is because I had too much soda. Then I had to get rid of it. 
The brown bread was quite light. It tasted very bitter. Then I 
went and showed mother and she said, “We have to have our first 
trial.” 

Median: 4.1. IQ. range: 3.5-4.3 (1.9-6.0). 

Values: 

More vivid details than any themes so far. 
Pleasant ending to emphasize worth-whileness. 

Defects: 

No special force in details, sentences, or wording. 
Choppy sentences. 
Unclear in sentence 4 (pronoun reference). 


THE FOOTBALL GAME No. 45 


Once after school I went to a boy’s house. Then we played 
football. We were losing. Then I grew angry. My friend said, ‘Do 
not be angry.’ I tried to laugh and then we were winning. So it 
never pays to be angry. 

Median: 3.8. IQ. range: 3.2-4.5 (0-6). 

Value: 

More vivid in detail than No. 43. 
Defects: 
Less specific detail than No. 26. 
Difficulty—especially point of chief interest and worth-whileness—not 
made vivid by selection of detail or by wording. 
Weak use of “then” and “so,” leading to quite false logic in the con- 
clusion. 
Scale-Step 5 
LEARNING TO RIDE No. 40 


About ten years ago, a neighbor of mine got his little boy a 
bicycle. One day he was teaching me to ride. I got so I could ride 
fairly well and was going down the road, and lost control of the 
thing and ran off the road and hit a cow. The cow kicked me in the 
stomach and knocked the wind out of me. I did not ride a bicycle 
after that until I had got one of my own. 
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Median: 5.0. IQ. range: 4.3-6.0 (0-7.0). 
Value: 
More live and vivid detail than in themes on step 4. 
Defects: 
Divides interest between emphasis on using someone else’s property and 
the difficulty of riding. 
Lacks vivid narrative detail of terror, confusion, and relief 
“And”—string sentences. 
A SLOW PROJECT No. 5 

One day I needed an electric switch very bady, so I set out to 
make one. I took a slab of marble, laid out my plans on it, and 
began to drill the holes I needed. To do this, I simply went up- 
stairs and drilled in all my spare time. I tried to buy one every 
time I gave up, which was about once a month. I started two years 
ago and got it finished just before Christmas vacation. The rest 
was the work of about an hour and a half. Now I am very glad I 
kept at it because it is very useful. 

Median: 5.25. IQ. range: 4.5-5.9 (1.2-7). 

Values . 

Some vivid and live detail. 
Coherent (sequent) and clear. 
Defects: 
Conventional, slow beginning. 
Little success in making difficulty genuinely felt, and none at all in 
showing the project was worth while. 
Scale-Step 6 
BUILDING A PUSHMOBILE No. 32 

If anyone had looked into our shed one morning he would 
have seen me busy making a pushmobile. All I had to do was to 
nail on the handle and it would be finished. 

When I finished that I took it out on the sidewalk to try it 
out. When I gave myself a push it leaned to one side. This oc- 
curred because the wheels were not on straight. 

I took it in the shed and straightened the wheels. When I had 
finished it I saw I had nailed too big a nail in the board and split it. 
This made me discouraged, and I felt like chopping it up for fire- 
wood, but I did not. I found another board and placed it in its 
place. I then took it outdoors and it worked fine. 
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I am glad now I finished it, although I was quite disgusted at 
the time. 
Median: 6.0. IQ. range: 5.4-6.4 (4-9). 
Values: 
Good beginning and sequence. 
Vivid details of difficulty. 
Defects: 
Repetitions. “It” slightly unclear in third paragraph. 
No concrete detail to make worth-whileness stand out. 
CLEANING FISH No. 27 
Picking up my knife I started to clean the string of fish that 
lay before me. When the first was cleaned and put in the pan I 
proceeded with the second. Just then my aunt came out to see how 
far I was. When she saw the string of fish she said, ‘Well, Roy, you 
got quite a job before you.’ Not finding words to answer her I 
kept on. When the eleventh fish was cleaned I thought I would 
stop and throw the rest away. But instead I picked up another and 
started to clean it. When it was cleaned and put with the rest I 
didn’t stop, but picked up another and cleaned it. By the time they 
were all cleaned my arms and overalls were covered with scales, but 
I was glad I did something my aunt thought I couldn’t do. 
Median: 6.17. IQ. range: 5.6-6.4 (3-7). 
Values: 
-rompt beginning. 
Pretty good presentation of idea of difficulty—better than in previous 
themes. 
Defects: 
Not so much vivid sense of the experience and especially of its worth- 
whileness as in themes later in the scale (step 7, etc.). 
MY FIRST PAIR OF SOCKS No. 4 
When the war first broke out my cousin enlisted. He had 
been in training for about six months and he was about ready to go 
over. He was home on a short furlough, and he told me that the 
boys at the camp where he was needed socks. They had to wear 
cotton socks and their feet got very cold. I started a pair of socks 
that day. And in a little while I was down to the heel. Then there 
was trouble. I tried to make the heel, and I ripped it, and I tried it 
again, and I ripped it again. Finally I put it away and wouldn’t 
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take it out again. I was thinking one day of how cold the soldiers’ 
feet must be. So I finally took my sock out again and with hard 
work I finished it. The other was soon finished. And it paid me to 
see how my cousin liked it. 
Median: 6.2. IQ. range: 5.6-6.7 (4-7). 
Values: 
Clear and sequent. 
More vivid details on point of difficulty than before. 


Defects: 


Slow beginning 





three sentences where one would serve better; intro- 
duction fallacy well illustrated. 
Repetition; choppy sentences; weak connectives and reference. 


Scale-Step 6.5 
A PROJECT OF WEEDING THE GARDEN No. II 

There are several projects in this process. The first one is 
when you wake up. You first turn over on one side and think about 
getting up and going outdoors to weed the garden, which is not the 
pleasantest thing to do in the garden. Next you make up your mind 
to do it and next you change. Well, finally you find yourself usu- 
ally out of bed and dressed. 

When you go outdoors there is a pleasant sensation about you 
and you feel fresh and ready to do the job. The weeding is very 
pleasant in the beginning, but after you do the first row, which is 
about one hundred feet long, you want to stop. Your back is nearly 
broken and you are very hot. You look back down the row of 
plants all standing by themselves and not crowded with weeds. 
This seems to fill you with new ambition and you want to make 
another row look like that. So you go on weeding, and just as soon 
as you finish the next row the breakfast bell usually rings. You 
have never had such a good breakfast. 

Median: 6.6. IQ. range: 6.0-7.2 (3-9). 


Value: 


Defects: 
Waste in beginning. 
Lacks contrast or transition words, especially after sentence 3 in the 
second paragraph. 
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Scale-Step 7 


DIFFICULT BUT WORTH WHILE No. 20 
As I trudge into the classroom regularly at a given time and 
think of the hour of painful suffering ahead for me, I do not realize 
how necessary it is after all. I do not mean that the painful suffer- 
ing is necessary, but the work is. I often wonder why I do not get 
tired of going to school every day. It is because there is always 
something a little different happening. I learn a little (and some- 
times a lot) every day, and as this knowledge accumulates in my 
head it assorts itself as though filed away. Then I hear something 
and think about it, and before I know it I am called on in class and 
find I have forgotten everything. Then a good night’s rest (after 
three hours of study) is the only thing that will straighten things 
out. These are some of the difficulties of getting educated, but only 
a few. 
But now I look at the other side of it. Just think how poorly 
a man gets along in the world without some schooling. He never 
gets anywhere. Now as I go through all this process of education I 
say to myself, ““Now, isn’t it worth while after all?” 
Median: 7.0. 1Q. range: 6.3-7.5 (4-9). 
Value: 
Individual expression of experience—rather real. 
Defects: 
Conventional statement—largely assumption—of value, perhaps to 
please the teacher. 
Repetition of “then” and of “now” at end feeble. 
A PROJECT No. 10 
My project is labeling lantern slides. I have to put labels one- 
eighth of an inch from the edge in the lower left-hand corner of 
each slide. There are seventeen boxes of the slides, each box con- 
taining about one hundred and seventeen slides. First I find the 
right side of the slide and place it in the box so the lower left-hand 
corner is on top nearest the outside edge of the box. After I have 
done this to each slide in the box I draw a line one-eighth of an inch 
from the edge so I will be able to put the labels on straight. I have 
a roll of gummed paper and I cut the labels three-eights of an inch 
wide and stick them on the slides in the right place. At first I 
thought it was great fun, but it soon was an old story. Now I look 
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at the clock every three minutes, and every five minutes seems fully 
fifteen. It is very hard to stay in afternoons when I could be home 
having a good time, but I am still at it and I intend to finish. I 
keep at my work because I think it is worth while and I don’t think 
I should leave it unfinished. Then too I get paid twelve cents an 
hour, and it is very nice to be able to really earn some money. 
Median: 7.1. IQ. range: 6.5-7.4 (4.0-8). 
Values: 
Much live detail on the difficulty. 
Prosaic and dull—a virtue in making the experience real. 
Little waste in detail or wording. 
Defects: 
Little individuality—would perhaps be made more live by use of a 
question or two. 


Scale-Step 7.5 
THAT HAPPIEST MOMENT No. 2 

One day last summer I decided that I wanted to catch lob- 
sters, because I saw the fishermen coming in with their boats full of 
lobsters and getting five or six dollars a load. I went to work and 
made three lobster traps. I got some rope and made three buoys 
with my name on them. I took my first lobster trap out in the mid- 
dle of the cove and dropped it overboard, and to my surprise it 
floated. Then I remembered seeing the fishermen put stones in 
their traps, so I got some stones and put them in and threw it over- 
board. 

To my horror the whole thing sank, rope, buoy, and all. I 
took my second nearer shore. I decided not to put out my third 
until I saw what luck I had with my second. 

The next morning I went out to find that my trap was high 
and dry on the beach with nothing in it save a crab. It was on the 
beach because I had set it at high tide. I set the remaining two 
traps further out this time. When I went out the next morning I 
pulled one up with great hopes and expectations. As I pulled it up 
I saw a lobster in it, but alas! it was so small that I knew I could 
not sell it. I threw the lobster overboard, disheartened, but I knew 
I had one more trap, which I pulled, and to my joy I found two 
good-sized lobsters, and one the biggest I ever saw. 
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I'll say I was happy. I went to the store and got twenty-five 
cents for my prizes. That twenty-five cents was the most valuable 
quarter that I ever had because I learned so much in the getting 
of it. 


Median: 7.5. IQ. range: 7.1-7.9 (5-9). 

Values: 
Starts with the worth-whileness of the project. 
Lots of vivid detail on difficulty, and some suspense. 
Good ending. 


Defects: 
Sense of individual reality not yet so vivid as in step 8.5. 
Some weak repetition of words. 


LEARNING TO SWIM No. 17 


He who does not swim is missing one of the greatest sports. 
It may be a little hard to learn, but once learned, you can derive 
more fun out of it than out of almost any other sport. I learned to 
swim when I was ten years old, in a little pond in Connecticut. We 
used to go there every week or two, and there by slow and painful 
degrees I mastered the noble art of swimming. 

The first step, of course, was to learn the breast stroke. This 
was accomplished by first supporting myself by my arms in shallow 
water and practicing the leg stroke, and then standing in deeper 
water while I practiced the arm stroke. When I knew them thor- 
oughly I got my father to hold me up while I tried them both to- 
gether. Sometimes, too, I waded out to where the water was up to 
my chin, where I could try to lift myself off my feet. Of course al! 
this does not happen right away, for there were many times when 
I got discouraged with my slow progress and refused to try for 
a time. 

One day late in August I felt reckless. Perhaps I had been 
working all week, or perhaps the opposite. Anyhow, I felt reck- 
less; so when I found myself out near my depth I ‘obeyed that im- 
pulse,’ lifted my feet—and behold! I found myself swimming. 
Much delighted I tried again, and found that I could swim the 
enormous distance of ten feet! Wonderful! And from that day 
forth I have never been afraid in the water, except on the occasion 
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of the First Ducking (by another boy) and the First Dive. But 
that’s another story. 
Median: 7.6. IQ. range: 7.3-8.6 (3.9). 
Values: 
Liveness of expression—some allusiveness. 
Imitation-Kipling ending. 
Defects: 
Waste, as in the beginning and in the last paragraph. 
Better introduction than in No. 4 (Scale Step 6), but perhaps still 
stronger with a really narrative opening. 


Scale-Step 8.5 
COVERING A CANOE No. 8) 

The race was only a few days off. Our canoe was not slipping 
through the water with the same ease (and speed) that she usually 
did. No amount of painting and “dosing” would help the gallant 
craft. She undoubtedly needed a new canvas cover, but with the 
absence of the High Authority on boats and fixing in general we 
did not dare to attempt the task. Then the Authority’s son dared 
me to re-cover the canoe. I knew he expected me to refuse the 
dare; so having consulted with Dad about it, I accepted. He was 
aghast. So was I, only I didn’t tell him so. Before evening I had 
the canvas in the tent and was ready (of course with Dad’s aid) to 
get to business. 

To say it was merely hot the next day was useless. Everyone 
working on the canoe knew it was much more than hot. I won’t 
quote what they said it was. We got to work and spent a warm en- 
ergetic morning trying to make the canvas fit. It slipped; it wrin- 
kled. Parts of the new canvas wouldn’t go on at all. 

We gave up a little time to lunch and went at it again. One— 
two—hours passed. We went for a swim. The cover was all on now 
but the bow piece, which, stretch as we might, maintained a pained, 
wrinkled surface. Then, as a last expedient we “doused” it with 
water and stretched—and stretched, and stretched. Then it went 
on. On! How it happened we don’t know, but it fitted as smoothly 
as a glove. When the canoe was painted and the raw edges of our 
work gracefully hidden away, she was put in the water and went 
like a bird! 







































































A SCALE OF COMPOSITION QUALITY 


After-effects: We won the race. 
Median: 8.56. IQ. range: 8.1-8.8 (5-9). 
Values: 

Reality of experience made vivid. 

Humor in expression. 

Suspense adds more to difficulty than in any previous theme. 

Defects: 

Mannerisms—in parentheses, ending, etc.—show immaturity, but 
should probably be valued in Freshman high-school work as attempts 
to be individual. 

A little vagueness as to persons concerned and pronoun reference, espe- 
cially in paragraph 1. 
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A PROBLEM IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 
CHRISTINE KANE 


Two years ago last September I began teaching English litera- 
ture to ninth-year pupils in the junior high school. I approached 
the work with a great deal of enthusiasm and with no fear what- 
ever. I had always loved literature myself—so of course I could 
make my pupils love it. I can’t remember that I entertained the 
slightest doubt of my ability to do this. 

Last September I received my assignment with dread. Two 
ninth-year classes in English literature. And I had failed miser- 
ably the two preceding years. The following incident will illustrate 
the extent of my failure. One day I met Helen, a former pupil, on 
the street. We were waiting for a car. Naturally, our conversation 
turned to school matters. 

“Are you going to teach Jvanhoe this year, Miss Kane?” Helen 
asked. 

“T haven’t decided yet. Why, Helen?” 

“Well, you know, none of the boys or girls liked it. They think 
it’s dry. Most of them say they hate it. I know I never want to see 
it again.” 

The incident set me thinking. That was just the way I had felt 
about Jvanhoe when I first studied it in the high school. I knew 
there was nothing wrong about /vanhoe. So I decided there must 
be something wrong with the teaching of it. To be sure, I had spent 
much time and study on my presentation of it; and I had worked 
out with the class some outlines which I had considered good—but 
perhaps that wasn’t the way to teach Jvanhoe. 

I learned from a large number of young people with whom I 
come in contact outside school that Jvanhoe is almost never ap- 
preciated in school work. It seemed curious that the only boys and 
girls I talked to who really liked it were those who had read it at 
home without the aid of a teacher. I made up my mind that Jvan- 
hoe would be the “something else” included in this year’s work. 
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My first step was to get information about the classes. There 
are eighty-two in the two classes, and most of them are of average 
ability. A few are above the average, and one or two are below. In 
October I asked each pupil to answer a questionnaire. My purpose 
was to find out their reading habits and tastes. The significant 
question was, “What is the best book you have ever read? Write a 
brief outline of it.” The second part of the question I asked to 
make sure they were telling me the truth. The following list not 
only answered that question, but it also gave me a good general 
idea of the type of story they had read. Following is the list. (Fig- 
ures in parenthesis indicate number who chose it.) 

Five Little Peppers (3), The Girl from the Limberlost (2), Robin Hood 
(4), The Judgment of the Storm (1) (“The best story I ever expect to read”), 
“Destiny” (in Red Book), Tom, the Bootblack, The Iron Woman, Girl Scouts, 
New York Ned, Polly Brewster, Making His Way, The Lost Lamb, Sister Sue, 
Princess Polly, Frank Merriwell’s Honor, A Thorn among Roses, Pollyanna, 
Tom Sawyer, Ruth Fielding at Red Mill, Dick Merriwell’s Wonders, Alger’s 
and L. T. Meade’s books, Jesse James, Two-Minute Jackson, Little Women 
(5), Wheels within Wheels, Lena Rivers, Ivanhoe, Little Miss by the Day, 
The Camp-Fire Girls, I Confess, The School Favorite, Alice in Wonderland, 
Daddy Longlegs, Heidi, The English Orphans, True Stories, The Laugh in the 
Cellar. 

I noticed that most of the children had read about the same 
books. Questions brought out the fact that they had all read all the 
available books—that is, all that they could borrow from each oth- 
er. At that time not one pupil in those two classes had a library 
card. Nearly all of them would like one, but they did not under- 
stand the technicality of getting or of using it. Every Saturday for 
the next six weeks I met a group of boys and girls at the city li- 
brary and assisted them in getting cards. Then I explained to them 
how to hunt up books and take them out of the library. I never 
have seen more pleased boys and girls than they were when they 
succeeded in finding and borrowing the desired books. One day in 
school, while the library lessons were going on, I gave the pupils a 
list of interesting books and told them a little about some of them. 
Today there are only fourteen in the classes without library cards, 
and some of these have been asking me recently when I am going 
to the library again. 
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But all this did not help us to do the required work. Not at that 
time, at any rate. One day one of the spelling words, I think it was 
“feudalism,” brought up the subject of early England. I told them 
something about the early history of the country. They were inter- 
ested and asked many questions. Some I could not answer, so I 
told them I would read to them about it some day—I had a book 
that told a great deal about the conditions in England in early 
times, a great deal about feudalism. I didn’t bring the book next 
day, nor the next, nor until they had asked for it several times. 
When I did, they were interested in it. The book was Jvanhoe. 

After that I gave them parts from Jvanhoe quite frequently— 
just a scene, or a part that illustrated something we were discus- 
sing. At first they were all interested, but about five weeks ago I 
dropped it, for I had noticed that attention was lagging, and I 
thought it must be getting too “dry” for them. Within the past two 
weeks I have received eleven requests to go on with Jvanhoe. 

Throughout the term, once a week, one pupil, or sometimes 
two pupils, report a story they have read. They tell it to the class 
just as they would tell it to each other outside school. They like to 
do this. I do not direct their choice of books, although it is very 
bad at times. But I hoped to see a gradual improvement, and I 
think I have. And I would defeat my own aim in the work by inter- 
fering. 

A few days ago they answered another questionnaire. Again I 
asked: “What is the best story you have ever read? Tell it briefly.” 
The following list is the result of this questionnaire. (Figures in 
parenthesis indicate number who chose it.) 

The Making of an American, Jacob Riis (5) (We have been reading this 
in school), The Promised Land, Mary Antin, Penrod, Seventeen, Helen’s Ba- 
bies, Daddy Longlegs, Little Women, Pollyanna, David Harum, Tom Sawyer, 
Freckles, The Girl from the Limberlost, Shepherd of the Hills, Peck’s Bad 
Boy, Strawberry Hill, The Gift of the Magi (7), Janice Meredith, Wings of 
the Morning, Julius Caesar, Treasure Island, Little Men, The Healer, The 
Secret Garden, Beautiful Girlhood, The Black Mask: A True Story of the 
World War, Behind the German Veil, King Arthur, Her Father’s Daughter, 
Capitola, Silas Marner, The English Orphans, The Sweet Girl Graduate, Tem- 
pest and Sunshine, Scaramouche, Ivanhoe, When a Man’s a Man, Prince of 
Orange, Water Babies, The Bird’s Christmas Carol, Polly Oliver’s Problem, 
Lincoln’s Conscript, Ishmael, Heidi, Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm (8). 
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Even more significant than this list was the answer to another 
question: ‘How do you feel about hearing any more of Jvanhoe? 
Fifty-two out of eighty-two wish to go on with the story. Some of 
the answers to my question I quote below. 

“T would like to read Jvanhoe, but would rather read some 
more of Jacob Riis’s books. I understand them better.” 

“T’d like to hear some more about Jvanhoe and who was the 
knight who was such a good swordsman.” 

“T had once wanted to know more of Ivanhoe, but I was inter- 
ested enough to borrow it from the city library. Now I would like 
to read the Jliad.” 

“T would like to read Ivanhoe. I could almost swallow it.” 

“T have always wished to read Ivanhoe myself. Reading such 
a book makes me forget myself and go off.” 

“T would like to hear more of Jvanhoe. I had the book at 
home, but I lent it, and never got it back.” 

“T’d like to really study 7vanhoe and understand it.” 

“T’d like to know what comes next in Jvanhoe.” 

“T would like to finish Jvanhoe.” 

“T’d like to hear a little more of Jvanhoe.” 

“What happened next in /vanhoe?” 

And the other answers were similar. Those who did not wish 
to go on with it pronounced it too dry or too long, or they pre- 
ferred something else. No positive distaste for it was expressed. 
What was the reason? I felt sure the past two years that I was 
teaching the story well. I led up to it by a survey of the history of 
the period. Feudalism was studied. And when they were ready, or 
I thought they were, I distributed the books, and began the study. 
Most of it they read silently. At the end of each chapter I helped 
them work out a topical analysis. Unfamiliar words and expres- 
sions were looked up and studied. The principal characters were 
studied. Some of the scenes were dramatized. And when I col- 
lected their books, I felt that they really had made a thorough 
study of the story. And yet they hated it. I can recall plainly the 
bored expression on those young faces when they saw the book in 
my hands. And now—fifty-two out of eighty-two want it. And I’m 
having a good time teaching it. I have the only copy of it that is 
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in the classroom. And I have cut a great deal of it. Most of it I 
read to them. The dry parts I tell as briefly as possible. Some- 
times I allow one of the best readers to read it. But not often, for I 
can give the necessary explanations as I go along. If they are not 
given, many ask, “What does that mean, Miss Kane?” 

Several boys and girls have obtained copies of the story for 
themselves. They explained to me that they could not wait to find 
out how it ended. So my fears for the future of /vanhoe are al- 
layed. If I could obtain as definite results in all our work in litera- 
ture I should feel more satisfied. But it is not possible to experi- 
ment with every book as I did with Jvanhoe; and even the results 
of experiments are slow and indefinite. I fear it will take more 
than one year to instil in a class “a real love for real literature.” 





PET SCHEMES IN TEACHING FRESHMAN ENGLISH 
GRACE F. SHEPARD 


Of the making of Freshman rhetorics and handbooks there is 
no end. My daily path is strewn with leaflets describing the latest 
textbook. Many of these books, I believe, have valuable sugges- 
tions for those unfortunate members of the English Department 
who are deputed to face the eager hundreds of young men and 
women that confront us each September. Possibly, moreover, some 
stray suggestions unattached to a rhetoric may not come amiss. 

Did you write a theme yourself on “Who I am, and Why I 
Came to ————’’? And did you like to do it? Did you feel that a 
strange man or woman, just because he happened to be the profes- 
sor in charge of the class which you were obliged to enter, had any 
right to demand confidential information? Were you not tempted 
to make up something in order to hide your real personality from 
rude and forcing hands? Upon considerations such as these, I have 
decided that the ‘““‘Who I am” theme is morally reprehensible. Yet, 
the teacher should have some means of learning about his pupils; 
they are all industriously studying him. Why not ask them to in- 
troduce themselves, to write just those things that they would like 
their teacher to know, their likes and dislikes, weaknesses in prep- 
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aration, home difficulties or happinesses, ideals and ambitions, 
thoughts and feelings, all these confidences to be regarded as such 
and not to be disclosed except to other members of the faculty 
when the teacher believes that such disclosure will help toward the 
solving of some problem? Of course, such papers are not to be 
graded. They should, I think, be marked for spelling, punctuation, 
and sentence structure—possibly for paragraph structure also— 
but certainly not for unity, mass, and coherence of whole composi- 
tion. The composition cannot be a unit anyway; it is bound to be 
made up of diverse elements. Furthermore, neighborhood may 
exist without relationship. There is no logical connection between 
the ambition for fireside and children, a passion for algebra, and 
questions about the existence of God; and the same girl may want 
to tell you about all these things in a single paper. I have found 
that students respond with great eagerness to the idea of introduc- 
ing themselves to me, telling me truly just exactly what they want 
to tell, and neither more nor less. Frequently, the introductory 
paper has been the foundation upon which I have built a student’s 
college course. 

We often say to students, “Use your own eyes; describe what 
you yourself see, relate experiences that you yourself have had, 
tell your own thoughts.” But when a problem is made definite, 
then we get results. This windy Monday morning with blue sky 
and scudding cloud, go out to see the sun shining on the wet clothes 
in the clothesyard. Bring in short descriptions, five or six separate 
sentences about five or six separate washings, a list of nouns or 
verbs, or, for an elementary mind, a list of adjectives or adverbs 
that fit the flashing, shimmering garments that you have seen. Are 
there any bits of color? What could you guess about the house- 
holds where those heavy red and blue shirts swing from the second- 
story window? Or where grayish baby dresses wind about iron 
railings? 

On another day, the whole class may be sent out to look at 
apple trees, than which no May day nor no autumn prospect is 
more lovely. Much can be observed and told about apple trees. As 
an example of what an artist can do with a commonplace theme, 
we read E. E. Hale’s “The Last Shake,” or Elizabeth Maury 
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Coombs’s “An Antidote for Order.” Students are interested, too, 
in the parables of the New Testament studied for their technical 
excellence in this respect. 

Student teaching lessons almost invariably prove interesting to 
my classes. Early in the year, we are divided into committees of 
five or six members each; to every committee a subject is assigned. 
In due time the committees meet and make their plans. They must 
confer with me, presenting their plans in detail with every question 
written out. They are given charge of a class hour only after their 
plans have been approved. I recall a most enthusiastic presenta- 
tion of the business letter. One member of the committee pretend- 
ed to be the manager of an advertising house looking at the letters 
sent from his own office force for his signature. He was in a criti- 
cal mood, and rather stormed before his secretary for one careless 
error after another. Then he grumbled about the mail which had 
come in, an illegible signature, a cheap envelope, etc., etc., until 
the faults which the committee thought well to emphasize had been 
sufficiently stressed. The manager then called his whole office 
force, the waiting class, and announced to them that they were to 
be given definite instruction in the business letter, that a course of 
lessons was to be arranged by the management. Another member 
of the committee then took charge of this instruction. Finally, the 
manager gave a written examination upon the information that 
had been furnished. With the unexpected presentation of a box of 
candy to the student passing in the best paper, the committee made 
its farewell bow to the class. 

The committee in charge of the first lesson in literary criticism 
showed effectively the need of study of this subject by having a 
girl telephone to her friend about a “wonderful” book, “terribly 
interesting,” just “thrilling,” so “weird,” you know, about which 
she could say nothing more definite. Her aunt, sitting by, talked to 
her a bit, after she had hung up the receiver, about what makes a 
book wonderful, interesting, thrilling. The girl became much in- 
terested in talking over the book with her aunt, rehearsed her les- 
son, and then hurried off to tell her friend the things that she had 
learned. Of course, the book chosen for discussion was on the class 
reading list—Jane Eyre, I believe, in this particular instance. 
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Now, I would not have many lessons made into a play like 
this; the straight professorial lecture has a far larger place. But 
why not have a few little plays when your classes are eager for 
them? They take not a moment more time, and they are always 
remembered. Moreover, you may rest assured that the committee 
in charge has a reasonable knowledge of the literature of the sub- 
ject and a fair grip of the subject itself. 

What is to be done with the careless student who habitually 
misspells and mispunctuates? How can corrections be made to 
count? Again I rely somewhat upon committees. The class may 
be divided into groups of three, each group responsible for cor- 
recting the themes of a group with which they regularly exchange. 
Groups are rearranged and redistributed about once in three 
weeks. Incoming papers are placed directly in the hands of the 
various group chairmen, who call together their committees; the 
committees then mark the papers for all errors, assign a grade, and 
make a comment or comments to which they affix their names. At 
the next class meeting, these same papers come to the instructor 
for red ink correction, standing out in contrast to the pencil criti- 
cisms of student correctors. 

Not all papers, though, should go through student hands, for 
some girls and boys will not express themselves before their fel- 
lows, and self-expression is our high endeavor. Some of the most 
interesting revelations have come in brief themes taking the form 
of personifications of abstract qualities in which we attempt to get 
the spirit of the quality and express it suitably, or in personal es- 
says, much more difficult to do, or in the all-absorbing short story. 
These more or less intimate papers should come directly to the in- 
structor, Iam sure. The original play is different. That is written 
for production, and the Dramatic Society stands ready to stage 
several of the most promising endeavors. 

Many other topics press into mind as I pen these hurried 
words: how outside reading may be managed, what can be gained 
from good reading aloud, the value of a bit of poetry on the board 
from day to day, usually uncommented upon by the instructor, 
unless questions arise, why all errors in themes should not be 
noted, the possible disadvantages of having many themes rewrit- 
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ten, the bits of fun that come by the way. But who wants to read 
a long didactic paper? To close, here are a few irrelevant student 
remarks: 
“Medieval drama began in the Christian Church, when the pro- 
cession of the Vestal Virgins furnished the spectacular element.” 
“The Ecclesiastical History was written by Adam Bede.” 
“There the oak tree stood, a mausoleum erected to God.” 


TEN YEARS OF CO-OPERATIVE EFFORT 
WILLIAM R. DAVIS 


It seems a very short time since a small group of English teach- 
ers gathered in a Chicago hotel to form the National Council of 
Teachers of English. This is the most influential organization of 
teachers of a particular subject in the curriculum of schools and 
colleges that we have had perhaps in the history of American edu- 
cation. Not only has it had enormous influence on the teaching of 
English, but it also has pointed the way for teachers of various 
other subjects to co-operative professional improvement. 

State and regional councils of teachers of English inevitably 
followed the stimulating leadership of the National Council. The 
story of the Inland Empire Council begins with the sending out of 
letters early in 1915 to English teachers in the schools and colleges 
of the region to test the sentiment on a proposal for such an organi- 
zation. Returns from these letters indicated that interest in the 
formation of an English council was general and strong. At the an- 
nual meeting of the English section of the Inland Empire Teachers’ 
Association in April, 1915, the chairman, George Bruce McCully, 
Washington State College, was authorized to appoint a committee 
to prepare a permanent plan of organization and the first officers 
of the Inland Empire Council of Teachers of English were elected. 

At the first annual meeting of the Council, April 20, 1916, a 
constitution was adopted to the wise provisions of which the suc- 
cess of the Council is in part due. It provides for an executive com- 
mittee composed of the officers of the Council and the chairmen 
of three permanent committees—a committee on English in the 
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elementary school, a committee on English in the high school, and 
a committee on English in normal schools and colleges. The chair- 
man of each of these committees is elected for a term of three years 
so arranged that one chairman is elected each year. The senior 
chairman is ex officio vice-president. The interests of these three 
groups of teachers are further recognized by the provision of the 
constitution that the president be elected in rotation from these 
groups. The executive committee is composed of past officers of 
the Council, the chairmen of the three permanent committees, the 
president and the secretary-treasurer. This committee meets regu- 
larly the day following the annual meeting of the Council to con- 
sider specifically the activities of the Council for the following year, 
an account of which forms the most important feature of the pro- 
gram of the annual meeting of the Council. 

This organization has proved very effective. It provides con- 
tinuity in the policy and the activities of the Council. The term of 
office of each chairman of a standing committee is long enough for 
him to lay out and complete a piece of work or carry it far enough 
so that another can continue it. New personalities with new points 
of view are each year brought into the executive committee. Inter- 
est is centered on the carefully planned activity of the three com- 
mittees whose service has chiefly brought distinction to the 
Council. 

Each of the presidents of the Council has served as chairman 
or as a member of one or another of the standing committees. 
The names of these presidents in the order of their terms of office 
are: 

WirttuaM R. Davis, Whitman College 

SELDEN SMIZER, Yakima High School 

HERBERT E. Fow er, Lewiston Normal School 

FREDERICK N. PADELFORD, University of Washington 

W. J. SANDERS, North Central High School 

O. B. SPERLIN, Stadium High School, Tacoma 

RALPH E. Treje, Cheney State Normal School 

Masset I. Ricu, Missoula High School 

Dr. Ropert MAx GarretTT, University of Washington (whose 
death since we last met has brought a deep sense of personal loss 
to all of us) 
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LESTER ROBINSON, Sand Point, Idaho 

GrorcE M. MILter, University of Idaho. 

The value of the work of the Council is partly indicated by the 
demand for its publications. M. J. Elrod, Editor of the Jntermoun- 
tain Educator, Missoula, Montana, who has printed our various re- 
ports, informs me that 25,000 copies of the fourth report of the 
Council have been printed and sold, that 15,000 copies of the fifth 
report have been printed, of which about 2,500 are on hand, that 
5,000 copies of the sixth report have been printed and distributed. 
Over 40,000 copies, then, of the reports of the Council have been 
distributed. They have seen sent to most every section of this 
country—to Maine, to Louisiana, and to Hawaii. Their effect, 
moreover, on the teaching of English in this region has been so evi- 
dent to teachers of other subjects that teachers of science, of geog- 
raphy, and of mathematics are now co-operating in similar organi- 
zations. 

In addition to the three standing committees there are now 
other important committees—on library work, on publication, and 
on membership—and recently the Public Speaking Section of the 
Inland Empire Teachers Association has become a section of this 
Council, bringing into co-operation a group of teachers who are a 
vital part of any program of the Council. It is clear to all of those 
who have been interested in the work of the Council from the be- 
ginning that the Council was tardy in giving proper emphasis to 
the teaching of speaking, and to the place of dramatics in the pro- 
gram of the schools. But it is also clear that the Council wisely 
chose to select such major problems as it could deal with and to 
finish those so far as possible before undertaking others. 

When I accepted the invitation of the President to prepare a 
sketch of the activity and the accomplishments of the Inland Em- 
pire Council, I decided that since the most striking feature of the 
work of the Council is the fine co-operative spirit among the mem- 
bers, it would be best to include expressions of the accomplish- 
ments of the Council from several of those who have been its most 
effective leaders. 

Foremost among these is Frederick N. Padelford, dean of the 
Graduate School, University of Washington. He writes: 
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The greatest spiritual advantage of the Inland Empire Council has been the 
friendliness and professional solidarity it has developed among its member- 
ship. As to its objective accomplishments it has been instrumental in prepar- 
ing one of the three best state courses of study in the high schools of the 
Northwest; has increased mutual understanding between teachers in elemen- 
tary schools and teachers in high schools, and is now performing a most needed 
and valuable service in furthering uniform college entrance examinations in 
composition. This will help to define the respective duties of the high school 
and the college. 


L. C. Robinson, president of the Council for 1924-25, who was 
chairman of the committee on literature in the high school that 
made report, writes: 

My own opinion of the value of the work of the English Council is that it has 
exerted a unifying influence among the teachers of the Northwest, bringing all 
to the realization that their problems are similar. The Council has been the 
clearing house for information regarding the latest development in the field of 
English. Scarcely a week has passed since I have been identified with the 
Council, that I have not received one or more inquiries regarding matters 
which I could best answer by reference to some report put out by the Council. 

Similar testimony, which space does not permit to include, is 
given by Herbert E. Fowler, Mrs. Lillian E. Smith, Miss Elizabeth 
Prior, and George M. Miller. 

These responses show that the Inland Empire Council has a 
program; that it knows what it is attempting to do. This recogni- 
tion that there are services to be rendered which only teachers of 
English through professional co-operation can render, has been 
made possible by the results of the first ten years of activity. This 
conviction that the Council is needed in this region is itself an im- 
portant achievement. 

What lies ahead? We still have the committee on English in 
Normal Schools, Colleges, and Universities to hear from. The 
Chairman, George M. Miller, writes: 

I conceive that the task of my committee is to articulate in specific fashion 
our work in the normal schools, colleges, and universities, with the work we 
have so definitely outlined below the higher institutions. It is with such a 
principle in mind that the committee on higher English has undertaken an uni- 
form entrance test in English, wholly devoted to the minimal essentials. This 
work of my committee cannot possibly conclude itself until after several years 
of trial. I believe, however, that we are trying an experiment on a larger scale 
than it has ever been tried before in this country. I believe that we can throw 
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light on the method of enforcing good habits in the minimal essentials in the 
grades and in the high schools by just such tests as we are giving and by spe- 
cific reports to the high schools of the results of these tests as applied to their 
products. 


The Council needs to know its mind on the preparation of 
teachers to teach the English courses of which the Council ap- 
proves. The head of the English department of a large high school 
in this region with justice asks: ‘Must college graduates be sent 
out to teach with so little real understanding of the practical prob- 
lems of high-school English teaching?” She perhaps with more rea- 
son might ask: ‘‘Must teachers who have had no interest in litera- 
ture or in the communication of ideas and who have made no prep- 
aration to teach English, be forced to teach it to hold their posi- 
tions?” English is required of every student for three or four years 
of his high-school course, yet every teacher, or any teacher quali- 
fied or not, is required to teach it. 

A short time ago, a senior in college applied to me for admis- 
sion to a course in the teaching of English in high school. She had 
taken only the courses in English that we require for graduation. I 
told her that the course was open only to those who were scholas- 
tically equipped to teach English in high school. She replied that 
she knew that she was not scholastically qualified to teach English, 
but feeling quite certain that after she had been engaged next year 
to teach other subjects, at the last minute the Superintendent 
would insist upon her teaching English, she wanted to make the 
best possible preparation to meet such a situation. 

This organization after proper study and discussion of these 
questions can be of service both to those who prepare teachers and 
to those who engage them. 

There are important aspects of training in speaking in the 
schools and colleges of the region, which need the attention of this 
Council. How shall debates be coached? How shall they be 
judged? Shall they be judged at all? What other sorts of contests 
should be encouraged? These and related questions are pressing 
for study by this Council. The public speaking section in its pro- 
gram this year is showing that it is alive to its responsibilities. 
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Then there is the necessity not only to hold the ground gained 

by the adoption of courses of study on paper, but also to bring 
these courses of study into actual classroom use. One of the inde- 
fatigable workers in this Council writes: 
I am growing day by day more pessimistic. When you hear of teachers in our 
own high schools giving as assignments the transposing of good poetry into 
poor prose, and doing it not once but many times during the course of a 
semester, I despair. My observation leads me to the conclusion that teachers 
are so wedded to books and the teaching of literature that they are absolutely 
at a loss to know how to approach the very important subject of composition. 
The way most of them do is to assign a topic on some subject such as the 
“Religions of India,” and then leave the helpless victims to the mercies of the 
encyclopedia. These are actual facts, and I could go on enumerating. Can the 
English Council work toward something that will make teaching in the high 
schools more effective? These youngsters need to be taught, especially in the 
early years of their work. 


The Council has definitely advised against a textbook memory 
course in the history of literature. Still, such a course is being 
taught in the schools of this region. The Council advises against 
the reading of poetry by children for the purpose of collecting fig- 
ures of speech as a means of training in the classification of them. 
Still, such assignments are being made. The Council advises that 
boys and girls be brought to the reading of literature for the inter- 
ests that they naturally have in the content of literature they read. 
Still, they are being oppressed by emphasis on literary criticism. 
It is necessary that the Council secure the intelligent support of a 
large majority of the teachers of the schools in order that the teach- 
er may be intelligent with reference to the Council’s judgment re- 
garding content and method of English teaching. 

It took this Council four years to phrase its slogan. That slo- 
gan appeared on the cover of the Fourth Annual Report. I do not 
know its author. “It can be done; it will be done.” Something 
done, the sense of something left to do and the will to do it, this is 
the fruit of the first ten years of co-operative effort. 





A STEVENSON ESSAY IN A JUNIOR CLASS! 
ESSIE CHAMBERLAIN 


Because interest in the essay comes with some degree of maturity, 
this literary type is presented in the third year. It is hoped that the stu- 
dent may gain some knowledge of its technique, that he may be encour- 
aged to read more widely in this form, and that possibly he may be stimu- 
lated to the writing of short essays. Major emphasis is placed upon the 
personal essay, Stevenson receiving most attention. 

Four of Stevenson’s essays had been studied on the four days preced- 
ing this lesson. One day was devoted to the investigation of interesting 
facts concerning the life of Stevenson. 

The chief aim of this lesson was to stimulate informal and interested 
discussion of the problems suggested in the essay, to lead the pupils to 
recognize the fact that they shared with Stevenson an interest in his ma- 
terial, in spite of their more limited background. No attempt was made 
to follow a rigid schedule in the lesson, “line upon line, precept upon pre- 
cept”; the discussion was to enjoy the freedom of the personal essay. 
Questions suggested by the material formed the basis of the discussion. 

There were twenty-two Juniors in the class. In ability, background, 
and scholastic attainments they were as varied as one would expect in a 
class of pupils not grouped homogeneously. 


LESSON ON STEVENSON’S “AN APOLOGY FOR IDLERS” 


Teacher: What is Stevenson’s mood in this essay? 

Walter: Well, he takes an attitude like a lawyer, a defense of the ar- 
ticle. He says all the learned men look down on the idler but he does not 
see it that way. 

Teacher: What do you suppose makes Stevenson wish to write an 
apology for idlers? 

Margaret: Well, I think. . . . . I don’t know. 

Ralph: I think he was a learned man, he was leisurely, and he got a 
chance to test the life of an idler. 

Teacher: Do you agree with that, Kathryn? 

* The editor has arbitrarily omitted several sections of the discussion, but has 
not, he hopes, altered the perspective of the lesson. The sections omitted are similar 
to the others in spirit and method. 
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Kathryn: I don’t think he did it because he had a chance to do it, but 
I think he did it because somebody had said to him that idlers were of no 
account and he wanted to prove they were some good. 

Teacher: Contrast his mood in this essay with his mood in other es- 
says that you have read in the last week. 

Walter: Well, for instance, in that essay we discussed yesterday 
[““Ordered South”] he was optimistic and other times pessimistic. I 
think he wrote just exactly how he felt. 

Teacher: What essay are you discussing? 

Walter: “Ordered South.” 

Teacher: Contrast his mood in this with that of any other essay. 

Kathryn: Well, in the essay on dogs he was trying to tell us some- 
thing about dogs. He talked to us just as if we knew all about dogs, and 
then he kept telling us more things about them but just as if he were hav- 
ing a confidential chat with us. 


Teacher: Just how does Stevenson defend idleness? 

Luella: He said that there is a great deal of so-called idleness that is 
really busyness. 

Teacher: Can you give a more definite statement of what idleness is? 

Elmer: According to Stevenson, what a worldly wise man calls idle- 
ness is when you sit down and take an inventory of life and try to learn 
something where others . . . go out in the country and find out some- 
thing that suits them very well. 

Teacher: You will notice in the first paragraph, Stevenson says: 
“Tdleness so called, which does not consist in doing nothing, but in doing 
a great deal not recognized in the dogmatic formularies of the ruling class, 
has as good a right to state its position as industry itself.”” Do you see 
that a person may be idle as far as a teacher’s standards go and yet be 
very industrious? Are the trouble-makers in the A and third periods 
rather busy persons? 

Kathryn: They are not idle, but whether you think they are good 
people or not depends on what your idea of what people should be doing 
is. 

Robert: I think Stevenson is trying to correct something, just giving 
general information. 

Edwin: I think he is trying to correct other people’s opinion. 

Teacher: Possibly. Is there something else, however, he is more in- 
terested in doing in this essay? 
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Charles: He is proving that idleness is not such a crime as most peo- 
ple want to make it. 

Teacher: What is the attitude of industrious persons toward the 
idlers? 

Julia: I think the industrious persons think they are of just no ac- 
count and have not much time for them because they themselves are al- 
ways busy and do not take time to stop and see whether they are idle or 
not. 

Teacher: Why should the industrious person resent the existence of 
the idle person? 

Charles: Well, I think the industrious person has no use at all for the 
idler. He always wants to be with industrious people. 

Teacher: Why does not the industrious person on a committee want 
an idle person on the same committee? 

Student: He wants someone who will work with him. 

Teacher: Further, Kathryn? 

Kathryn: A committee member isn’t much good unless he goes to 
every meeting and does his part well every time. 

Jane: If idle people are put on a committee, they will just think, well 
I can’t do anything anyway so I'll just stay away. 

Teacher: Stevenson says: “Alexander is touched in a very delicate 
place by the disregard of Diogenes.” To what is he referring? 

Charles G.: One time Diogenes was sitting down and Alexander 
came along and he asked Diogenes if there was anything he could do for 
him and Diogenes said to get out of the sunlight. 

Teacher: What did Diogenes imply by saying “Get out of my sun- 
light”? 

George F.: That he was obstructing his vision. 

Teacher: Technically, yes, but what in spirit did he mean? 

Walter: I think he meant that he did not regard Alexander as a per- 
son above him. 

Teacher: What could Alexander have done for Diogenes? 

Irene: Well, I believe Diogenes might have had anything done for 
him. 

Teacher: That is the point. Alexander had it in his power to do 
many things for Diogenes. He could have made him rich but Diogenes 
did not want that. 

Teacher: What is Stevenson’s attitude toward diligence? 

Walter: Just because he is defending idleness does not mean he is 
commending diligence. If a debater gets up he does not necessarily want 
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to prove all points of a plan are wrong but he wants to prove some of the 
points. ‘ 
Teacher: Why is it true that young people should be a good deal 
idle? 

Elmer: I think that is the time in life when we should develop our- 
selves and learn what is right and what is wrong and if we are so busy 
with our noses in books all the time learning about mathematics, geom- 
etry and Latin why I do not think we have learned so much about what 
is right and wrong. 

Teacher: Do you wish to take that up further, Charles? 

Charles: I think when you’re young and your body is physically de- 
veloping, you should keep away from studies a while at least to develop 
yourself, and Stevenson says when you’re old and have to have a cane to 
walk around then is the time to pick up the books because you are not 
able to go out and are not able to play. 

Jane: He also says we should get some knowledge of the world itself 
and that is impossible to get from books. There are many things we can 
learn that cannot be found in books. 

Teacher: Do you all agree or do you wish to add something further? 

Kathryn: Well, I think I like to be idle as much as anybody in the 
class but in my Freshman year, a long time ago, I didn’t study as much 
as I ought to have in Latin and I feel sorry for it now and I think most of 
us have had that experience. You have to know pretty well just how far 
you can go in being idle. 

Teacher: Do you as a matter of fact know students in this school 
who are not idle enough? 

Gordon: I am thinking of a boy in the Sophomore class: all he does 
is study all the time. He does not take part in any of the outdoor sports. 
I believe all he does is study and read so when he does go out and tries to 
play he can’t hold up like the rest of the boys can. 

Julia: I know a girl who gets five AA’s and all she does is study. She 
always goes right home and studies and never goes out with the girls and 
is not good company. 

Teacher: What do you think she misses? 

Julia: I think she misses some of the good times we have when we’re 
young that we can’t have when we get older; especially in high school you 
won’t be able to have such good times again. I think it is all right to get 
AA’s but five is too many. 

Teacher: Is it possible to get AA’s and still be a good deal idle in 
youth? 
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Walter: I think so. I think that. 

Teacher: Explain Stevenson’s reference to Lord Macaulay when he 
says: “For though here and there a Lord Macaulay may escape from 
school honors with all his wits about him, most boys pay so dear for their 
medals that they never afterwards have a shot in their locker, and begin 
the world bankrupt.” 

Ralph: I think I can explain the whole sentence. It means they 
spend too much time on their books and spoil their lives and by the time 
they get out for business they have no vitality left and do not do any 
good. 


. . . . + . 


Teacher: Would Stevenson approve of our honor roll or our honor 
society? 

Charles G.: I think he would. I don’t know but I don’t believe he 
hardly thinks it is right to study that hard all the time although I think 
there is a difference. He means you should spend a good deal of time in 
idleness and yet. 

Teacher: Further. 

Walter: I think if he saw how the school was run he would approve 
of it. I think he would not think it was too much to work for the honor 
roll. 

Jane: I don’t think he would approve of the honor roll but I do 
think he would approve of the Honor Society because that has other 
qualifications besides scholarship. 

Kathryn: I think he would approve of the honor roll and I think he 
would approve of most everything we do in the school. 

Teacher: Discuss the popular idea that the men who succeed in after 
life have been poor students. 

Irene: I do not think that is so today as it used to be because there 
are so many things now you have to know in business to succeed. 

Teacher: Discuss that further, Julia. 

Julia: A while ago they did not require a high-school education, now 
everyone goes to high school. Many used to start out in business early in 
life because there was a large family and they had to start out fairly 
young but now most people, even the poorer ones, go to high school and 
work their way through college. 

Charles D.: I think there is a limit to that. . . . I think in idleness 
there is a certain limit, I don’t think he means sitting around doing noth- 
ing. 

Kathryn: At that time the business world was so small that anybody 
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could be in business but now everyone is getting an education and must 
have an education to succeed. 

Teacher: Then it is rather a foolish fallacy to assume that a man 
must be poor in school in order to be successful in life. In the University 
of Wisconsin there was a study made of five hundred Wisconsin gradu- 
ates. These graduates were followed through four years of their work at 
the University. It was found very definitely that the students who did 
good work in high school did good work in college and the students who 
did poor work in high school did poor work in college. It would be inter- 
esting to discover whether the students who are good in college are con- 
sistently successful in life. 

Kathryn: One of the big eastern colleges has made some study on 
that and they find that the men who are distinguished today were the 
good students in college and were Phi Betta Kappas, and most of them 
are earning a salary of at least ten thousand dollars. The men who were 
really poor in school and idlers are fair to middling and are not doing 
anything remarkable. 

Teacher: Discuss Stevenson’s statement: “If you look back on your 
own education, I am sure it will not be the full, vivid, instructive hours 
of truantry that you regret.” 

Luella: Well, a person can get a lot of experience and learning just 
walking around the streets and I think he meant you get just as much 
learning or instruction from seeing people and talking to them as from a 
book. 

Walter: We were talking before about the value of honor rolls. I read 
in the paper about Benny Friedman, the Michigan star, and he was al- 
most ready to leave the University of Michigan because all he had done 
in the Freshman year was to study and go out for football. Later he 
found out about other things that developed him and held his interest. 

Teacher: That is an interesting statement. 


Teacher: Has this been an interesting personal essay for you to dis- 
cuss and study? 

Kathyrn: I think it is a very interesting one to study but I think it is 
funny for teachers to assign it to pupils who are inclined to be lazy any- 
how. [ Bell rings. ] 

Teacher: What are you going to take away with you from this pe- 
riod? 

Charles G.: I believe I have learned something, to make myself use- 
ful. I have learned what a real education is. 
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POINT OF CONTACT IN POETRY 


Quite often it happens that in an English literature class where boys 
feel free to express their opinions on material chosen for class study, a 
more or less disgusted comment follows upon the announcement that po- 
etry will be the next consideration. Of what interest to them could possi- 
bly be the sentimental rhymes of elderly maiden ladies or the far-fetched 
lines of some effeminate man? 

But boys have been and still are easily converted into a recognition 
of the charm of poetry. The two, boys and poetry, need but a point of 
contact. The spirit of adventure is a part of every boy, old or young. It 
may be rampant or quiescent, but it is there. And there is the point of 
contact. 

For the initial study of poetry in the first year in high school, one of 
the simplest ways to tie the interest of the class to narrative poetry is to 
study Kipling’s ““The Explorer.” America is still young enough to know 
its explorers, and best of all, its community pioneers, well. The following 
lesson plan offers an excellent opportunity to utilize this knowledge in 
teaching Kipling’s poem: 

Aim.—To create an understanding of and a sympathy for that urge 
which drives men beyond the frontiers and makes them explorers and 
pioneers. In particular to increase appreciation of our own community 
pioneers. 

Assignment.—Read “The Explorer,” by Kipling. Ask your parents, 
grandparents, or neighbors to tell you of their journey to this country or 
community, and compare their early struggles with those of this man. 
Special assignment: Choose and bring to class to be read a part of “The 
Spell of the Yukon,” by Service, which you think compares or contrasts 
with “The Explorer.” 

Presentation.—By knowledge gained before class ask certain pupils 
whose ancestors were pioneers and explorers to tell bits of the struggles 
they endured. (This is for atmosphere in part.) Give the story of the 
poem in your own words. Who was it told the Explorer, “There’s no 
sense in going further—it’s the edge of cultivation . . . .”? Are such 
people ever pioneers or explorers? What characteristic do they lack? 
(Vision.) What do you understand by “The Whisper”? (Urge each pu- 
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pil to form and retain his own opinion here.) Why did the Explorer leave 
without bidding his friends goodbye? Why did he not turn back at 
Camp Despair? What do you think the author means in line 21, “He 
knows what terrors toreme .... ButI didn’t . . . .”? What is the 
familiar allusion in line 43? What kind of people usually follow in the 
wake of the explorer and pioneer? Why do these people so often receive 
the credit? (Interest and reward of the real harbingers of civilization lie 
outside the praise of the public in general.) In what spirit does the 
author say, “They'll be called the Pioneers”? Where in the poem do you 
find the keynote of the spirit of the Explorer? (ll. 70 and 71). 

Special report.—Call for selections from Service. What is the spirit 
in this poem? 

Read the following stanza from “The Wanderlust”’: 


With wind and water, I must follow after; 
The singing stars shall guide me on my way. 

I am untouched by tears, unmoved by laughter, 
The wanderlust has called—and I obey. 


Is this the same spirit as Kipling brings out? What difference do you 
see? (Vision.) 

Generalization Which of the three poems did you think the strong- 
est and which the most sincere? 

A pplication.—What characteristics are necessary to open a wilder- 
ness to civilization? What is the reward of this courage? 

FRANCES CARDWELL 
WEATHERWAX HicH ScHOOL 
ABERDEEN, WASHINGTON 





KNOWING EACH OTHER BETTER 


“Tt was a splendid autumn day. The streets of Warsaw were full of 
people. Everywhere were flags. The balconies and windows were adorned 
with carpets and flowers. 

“Ts it a powerful king who is coming to our capital? But why, then, 
are the lanterns covered with black, why have the crowds no smiles on 
their lips? For on this day, the twenty-sixth of October, Poland is wel- 
coming the arrival of one of her best friends, her teacher and the leader 
of her national spirit. 

“Eight years have passed since the day when Henry Sienkiewicz had 
died in Switzerland, and only now is realized our great longing to see him 
buried in our capital. 
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“Everybody hastens to the railway station. It is decorated with 
black flags, garlands, statues of heroes taken from the novels of Sienkie- 
wicz. There is a large eagle over the entrance, with a laurel wreath in his 
beak; and everywhere flowers, flowers. 

“At three o’clock the procession starts from the station to the cathe- 
dral. The orchestra plays our national hymn. The funeral procession 
advances through crowded streets. First of all are uhlans on their white 
horses with their little flags; then policemen in their shiny uniforms; far- 
ther on, the representatives of all our cities and districts, with numerous 
wreaths—peasants in national costumes, mountaineers in their dresses 
carrying little lanterns in their hands, next to these the clergy, like a 
white river in the center, and bishops in their episcopal attires. The or- 
chestras, one after another, play funeral marches. 

“Then appears the hearse drawn by six horses. The coffin is covered 
only with a national flag. Around the hearse are officers and uhlans on 
black horses with swords. Behind the hearse the family of the deceased, 
the wife, the son, and the daughter with her husband. Near them are two 
of his best friends, Zeromski and Weysenhoff, both famous Polish writers. 
Behind them, our President, Senate, Parliament, officers of justice, rec- 
tors of universities, representatives of foreign countries. Then we see five 
large carts full of innumerable wreaths made of wonderful flowers and 





offered by compatriots and foreigners. And then again, infantry, cavalry, 
cannons, and thousands of people. 

“The procession stops at the monument of Adam Mickiewicz, where 
our President makes a short speech. The pupils of the military school 
sing our old battle hymn, and the procession starts again to the cathedral, 
where a splendid catafalque is prepared—the catafalque upon which the 
remains of our kings have once rested. 

“The procession stops here. The standards are lowered. The soldiers 
present arms. The coffin is carried into the cathedral, covered with black 
and filled with flowers. 

“Sienckiewicz had not seen his greatest desire—his beloved land 
free. Poland received her freedom in November, 1918, and he died in 
Switzerland in 1916. His body was placed in the tomb in the place 
where he died, but was removed to Poland in 1924, after resting for eight 
years in another country.” 

A first-rate press report, you are perhaps thinking; one which any of 
us would have been glad to read to our literature classes? Good enough, 
certainly, for that; but instead of a press report, a letter from Poland, 
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written by a pupil of a high school in Warsaw, and sent to an American 
high school, through the American Junior Red Cross." 

The joy of happy reading increases when shared with others, as is 
true of all other happy things. Perhaps there is an added glamor if those 
with whom pleasure is shared are schoolmates in Roumania. So, from 
the Georgia Avenue School, of Atlanta, Georgia, a letter comes to the 
Junior Red Cross National Headquarters, on its way to Roumania. It 
begins: 

“Have you ever heard of Uncle Remus and of Brer Rabbit who lived 
way down South in a brier patch? Perhaps you know some of the good 
stories about these and about their neighbors, the foxes, the bears, and 
the wolves and black folks and white folks. They are stories that south- 
ern girls and boys have heard from babyhood. 

“The man who wrote these tales about Brer Rabbit and the other 
animals lived all his life in the state of Georgia, first in the country, then 
in Savannah and Atlanta, and finally in a little village—for he liked the 
country best. His name was Joel Chandler Harris.” This is followed by 
an affectionate account of the life of this loved author, and a description 
of a memorial proposed by his admirers. 

From Brunswick, Georgia, on its way to France, comes a story of 
Lanier’s oak—‘“the oak under which Sidney Lanier, the South’s greatest 
poet, sat and dreamed while he received inspiration for the beautiful and 
remarkable poem, The Marshes of Glynn. . . . . Here in the summer 
grown folks as well as children romp and play in the cool waters at its 
feet.” 

The South is not alone in pride of native literary lore. Portland, 
Maine, writes to Japan: “Oftentimes as I pass by a deserted house on 
my way to and from school, I think of the former owner and of the works 
he has achieved which have inspired multitudes of people. Often, too, I 
think of what must have been in the heart of Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow to express with so much vividness those thoughts which continu- 
ally crop up in our own minds, but when expressed in our own simple 
language seem clumsy and absurd. The Longfellow house stands empty 
now, but how it must have rung with laughter!” The story of the poet’s 
life and writings includes a list of the most popular poems, and a quota- 
tion from the “poem telling about our own beautiful city of Portland.” 
“T hope that some day,” the letter concludes, “many of my far-away 
friends may visit ‘the beautiful town that is seated by the sea.’ ”’ 

* Inquiries about the international school correspondence of the American Jun- 
ior Red Cross should be addressed to the National Director, National Headquarters 
of the American Junior Red Cross, Seventeenth and D Streets, Washington, D.C. 
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What do the classes receive besides the joy of sharing? Fort Worth, 
Texas, heard from “near Loch Lomond”: “The famous Scottish poet and 
novel writer, Sir Walter Scott, chose this beautiful district for the scene 
of poem and story, and visitors have ever since gone to it in thousands 
year by year.” Forthwith, the pupils of Fort Worth become innocents 
abroad and go on a vividly conducted imaginary tour through the Scott 
country and across Loch Lomond—now, the writer explains faithfully, 
serving the practical purpose of furnishing Glasgow with its water 
supply. 

These are adventures, not too rigidly teacher-supervised, one judges 
from the letters. Edna Lyall receives ardent praise in letters from Lon- 
don, and a book by Annie S. Swan is reviewed. “Books are among my 
best friends,” confides another English letter. “I, like you, have read 
Oliver Twist and spent a very pleasant evening at a cinema watching this 
story on the films. I scarcely need to ask you if you have seen Jackie 
Coogan in the pictures. . . . . I think Dickens is my favorite author. 
Your time would be well spent in reading others of his famous books.”’ A 
typical list is added, with tempting comments. 

A New York City school is taken by a London school to play at 
Wembley. “In the Amusement Park, one of the newest and greatest at- 
tractions is Treasure Island. It is not Rebert Louis Stevenson’s Treasure 
Island. (Have you read this book? If not, you really ought to; it is ever 
so interesting and exciting.) Wembley’s Treasure Island is an island full 
of treasures such as famous people of history, literature, and fairy 
rhymes. You see Sir Francis Drake, only he does not welcome Queen 
Elizabeth on to his ship, the ‘Golden Hind,’ but Peter Pan. There is Old 
Mother Hubbard, with a dog who looks as if he never goes short of a 
bone. . . . . There are many, many others, but they are too numerous 
to mention here, and perhaps one day you will see them all for yourself.” 

A lesson in comparative literature, received by a school in Faribault, 
Minnesota, from Paris, is not labeled “Comparative Literature,” but “A 
Visit to a Literature Class with a French Comrade.” “TI will give you an 
idea of the work we do,” says the writer. The class is studying Moliére 
and the lesson is on Tartufe. The review of the play and discussion of 
the characterization are both adequate. “Tartufe is a model of low hy- 
pocrisy,” the sketch is summed up. “He uses all means to reach his aim. 
The description of him is so striking that his name has been taken to 
symbolize that kind of man, and we now say just as well ‘He is a Tartuffe’ 
as ‘He is a hypocrite.’ 

The Union High School, Livermore, California, is lured to hunt 
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translations of the Swiss Conrad Meyer, Gottfried Keller, and others, and 
they reply with worthy letters about American poets, American women 
authors, and suggestions about readings in Hawthorne. 

There are surprising paths of exploration opened. We wonder 
whether the school in Pennsylvania followed the unexpected trail pointed 
out by friends in Lithuania—‘Our state is young, but our country has a 
wonderful and glorious past which is celebrated with much charm in our 
national poetry, in our songs, our old tales, and legends.” 

What is the net gain? A certain desirable broadening of the literary 
horizon, and a certain amount of desirable information. There are still 
other rulers and measuring cups, some of which a Paris pupil discusses 
with the Minnesota high school. 

“We cannot tell to each other all that we have to say. We have near- 
ly the same age, the same ideas. We both are in large schools where we 
learn interesting things. However, among the many subjects learned at 
school there are some that we like better than others. For me, I prefer 
literature more than anything else. I consider this subject more like a 
pastime than an ordinary subject. . . . . I remember the words of a 
great French philosopher, Descartes, who said: ‘Reading good books is 
like a conversation with the most honest people of the past centuries.’ 
Literature holds an important place in the history of a people. 
Literature undergoes the influence of ideas through the centuries. . .. . 
The literature of a country is thus one of the essential points to learn and 
understand the history and the evolution of the customs and the ideas of 
that country. Literature has also a great advantage; it enables people to 
know each other better. When one reads a good foreign book one feels a 
great admiration for its author and from this admiration arises a sym- 
pathy for the writer and often for his country. One realizes that far away 
men think and are capable of beautiful sentiments. Literature thus es- 
tablishes a bond between civilized countries. . . . . It would be a great 
joy for me if you would write me about the literature of your country.” 

So this, too, is worth while—mn’est ce pas? 





RutTH EVELYN HENDERSON 
AMERICAN JUNIOR Rep Cross 
WasHIncTON, D.C. 





ART AND THE ENGLISH CLASSROOM 

There has been a good deal of talk in recent years about teaching 
English as art. Some of this talk has reflected such a thoroughly sane 
understanding of art in its educational aspects that it has been welcomed 
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by most teachers who make any attempt at all to consider the larger re- 
lationships of their work. But some of it has degenerated into facile as- 
sumptions and abstractions, encouraging a professedly artistic attitude 
that would arouse the ire of any true artist in whatever field. 

For the word “art” seems to be one of the best in the language with 
which to cover a multitude of sins. In the English classroom as else- 
where there is a strong temptation to spell it with a capital A, and then 
let it cast its capitalized glamor over all sorts of lazy, insincere pieces of 
writing that are neither art nor anything else deserving of a name. Simi- 
larly, it is only too easy to justify in its name lazy, insincere, unintelli- 
gent criticisms on the part of students who talk quite naturally and 
pointedly about many things other than literature. The use of the term 
in connection with the teaching of English has already proved to carry 
with it a possible menace to the interests it would serve. It has aroused 
the suspicion both of those who hold the more or less traditional view of 
the teaching of English and of others who are jealous for the essential 
soundness of educational experiments that depart somewhat from the 
beaten track. 

It is to be hoped, however, that in attempting to remedy matters we 
are not going to give up the use of the word just as all that it may stand 
for, educationally, is coming to the point of general recognition. At the 
present moment the sociologist, on the one hand, and the psychiatrist, on 
the other, are demanding of our educational system that it shall to some 
degree achieve in the rank and file of its pupils the freshness and inde- 
pendence of vision, the controlled and significant emotional response, the 
constructive intelligence, and the means of adequate expression that have 
long been understood as the constituents of artistic sensitiveness and 
power. And if we as English teachers are to carry our share of this grate- 
ful burden, it is no time for us to stop talking about art. But it is time 
for us to see that our talk is well considered. 

We need, I believe, a philosophy of art sufficiently conscious to in- 
form and integrate our teaching in all its details; to help us out of routine 
habits of speech that carry psychological implications long since repudi- 
ated, and at the same time to make us thoroughly critical in our adoption 
of a terminology more congenial to the temper of current thinking. 

We need, further, the habit of presenting in the classroom, quite 
simply and informally and as occasion offers, enough of our philosophy to 
give our students a psychologically sound vocabulary, so to speak—to 
give them the means of stating or imaging the art process as this comes 
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to be understood. If we do not take positive steps to do this their under- 
standing of art is sure to be perverted by a false vocabulary and by false 
images that persist through the force of inertia. 

A recent book on art by one of our most interesting contemporary 
painters and teachers succeeds so well in giving informal and thoroughly 
practical expression to a fundamental philosophy of art—and of educa- 
tion—that I can do no better than use it by way of illustration. I refer to 
The Art Spirit, by Robert Henri, a volume of his studio comments and 
criticisms compiled by Margery Ryerson two or three years ago. Infor- 
mal as Mr. Henri’s comments are—manifestly called forth by definite, 
concrete situations that arose in the course of his teaching—they show an 
integrity of thinking that few of us achieve; and their philosophy is one 
that will stand the test of application by teachers in fields other than 
painting. 

From my own experience with Mr. Henri’s book in connection with 
certain college courses in English, it seems to me likely that its occasional 
use in elementary as well as more advanced grades of English study 
would have excellent results. Whatever the fact may imply, it is a fact 
that certain doctrines not unfamiliar to the English classroom acquire 
new value for most students when they are expressed by artists in some 
other field. But whether we decide to turn to painting for help or not, I 
believe that we must in some way emphasize the same points that char- 
acterize Mr. Henri’s philosophy if our teaching of English as an art sub- 
ject is to justify itself. 

First and foremost, we must conceive art in all the intimacy of its 
relations to other activities; we must view it educationally, as something 
that touches the development of the individual at every point. During 
the last few years we have come rather generally to realize that most 
things in life worth talking about are such only in so far as they touch 
the whole of life; that valid distinction is a very different thing from di- 
vision; and that no really fundamental activity can be cut off from other 
activities without being deplorably misunderstood and distorted. Art 
must be approached as a quality of life. ““The best art the world has ever 
had,” Mr. Henri remarks, “is but the impress left by men who have 
thought less of making great art than of giving full and completely with 
all their faculties in the enjoyment of full play. From this the result is 
inevitable.” 

And this quality of life must be recognized as something to be active- 
ly achieved. Dilettantism must go. The fact that seeing for ourselves 
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and feeling for ourselves, prerequisites of the thing we call self-expres- 
sion, are powers to be developed only by energetic effort—this fact is one 
that we fail to get across in our teaching quite as we should like to do. 

Furthermore, the paradoxical but fundamental truth that self-ex- 
pression demands mastery of technique but that technique can be mas- 
tered only through its use in self-expression is one that must be brought 
home. It is a truth that Mr. Henri puts so pointedly that I venture to 
quote two or three sentences. “I believe in the study of technique. One 
should know as far as possible all the possibilities of a medium.” But, on 
the other hand, “The man who is forever acquiring technique with the 
idea that sometime he may have something to express will never have the 
technique of the thing he wishes to express.” ‘To be a master of tech- 
nique rather than to be the owner of a lot of it” is the burden of his doc- 
trine. 

As far as this matter of self-expression is concerned, we have some 
distance yet to go before the majority of our students will really under- 
stand what Professor Dewey expressed so adequately in his Introduction 
to F. Matthias Alexander’s first book on physical re-education. ‘True 
spontaneity,” he wrote, summarizing and at the same time generalizing 
Mr. Alexander’s theory, “becomes henceforth not a birthright but the 
last term, the consummated conquest of an art—the art of conscious con- 
trol.” 

Such principles of art—and others equally fundamental—are becom- 
ing commonplaces among many teachers of English. But our teaching 
has not yet succeeded in making them commonplaces among students. 
This will be admitted by anyone who has worked with certain classes of 
students only too representative: students whose attitude toward the 
themes they write and the literature they study is far removed from that 
which they take toward the more “real” things of life; those who will not 
believe that they must learn to live if they would learn to write—who 
think it all lies in conventions and tricks of the trade, or, on the other 
hand, in some inborn literary disposition; those who insist that critical 
study and analysis inevitably injure their “creative” powers; those who 





are sure that revising a paper always makes it “labored.” And so on 
and so on. There is failure at some point. 

“When the artist isaliveinany person . . . . he becomes an inven- 
tive, searching, daring, self-expressing creature. . . . . He disturbs, 





upsets, enlightens, and he opens ways for a better understanding. Where 
those who are not artists are trying to close the book, he opens it, shows 
there are still more pages possible.” The challenge of art, as Mr. Henri 
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puts it here, is practically synonymous with the challenge of a liberal 
education. With its emphasis on adventure and exploration, it is a chal- 
lenge to which we may well expect students of English to respond. The 
fact which Mr. Henri’s book makes so admirably clear, that this chal- 
lenge is in itself a challenge to intelligent study, to energetic work—that 
the two are not separate—is a fact that some of our students will not 
learn without more guidance than we are giving them. There is a great 
deal to be said for the philosophy of Kipling’s ‘““Two-sided Man,” who 
insisted on maintaining, at whatever cost, the two separate sides of his 
head. But, on the whole, a world divided into “value-objects without 
intellect” and “intellectual objects without value’”—to borrow from Pro- 
fessor Dewey’s latest book, is not much of a world for education. Our 
teaching of English as art may do much, I think, to resolve this dualism 
in the English classroom. But it is only a thoroughly critical, considerate 
use of the word “art” that will help. 
Aice D. SNYDER 
VASSAR COLLEGE 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 


A NOTE ON THE PROBLEM OF TRAGEDY 

It is a very ancient problem in criticism why we derive such intense 
pleasure from tragedy. Why indeed should men delight in that which 
arouses in them emotions so unqualifiedly painful? Most of the answers 
to the question have been felt to be unsatisfactory even by those who 
have proposed them. There seems to lurk in most discussions of the sub- 
ject a kind of notion that in this fact of aesthetic experience there is an 
irreducible element of mystery, and that the enjoyment of tragedy is an 
ultimate paradox of human nature. Possibly the problem is not so diffi- 
cult of solution as has sometimes been thought. Let us review briefly the 
theories that have been most often proposed. 

1. It is sometimes held that the pleasure we take in tragedy is simply 
our delight in beautiful language. Our painful emotions are, it is urged, 
somewhat offset by the charm of poetic diction and the harmonies of 
verse. Our feelings, then, are a mixture of the painful and the pleasur- 
able. We are harrowed by the tale, but delighted by the telling. Probably 
this is not a true account of the feelings aroused in us by the greatest 
tragedy. In the greatest literature form and content are not felt as mak- 
ing distinct and conflicting appeals. One does not recall Hamlet as a 
symphony of word and melody, but as the embodiment of a great action. 
The words are beautiful in themselves when one stops to think about it; 
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but the thing is primarily Hamlet’s painful story. The chief beauty of 
the language is that it expresses Hamlet. It is in poetry somewhat less 
than the greatest that we feel the predominance of merely formal or deco- 
rative beauty. A tragedy of Stephen Phillips’, for instance, we may re- 
call as a painful tale transformed by the magic of verse, but hardly a play 
by Shakespeare. When we read 
He shall be 

Not far to seek: yet perilous to find. 

Unwillingly he comes awooing: she 

Unwillingly is wooed: yet shall they woo. 

His kiss was on her lips ere she was born 


we are so soothed by the sweet sounds that we scarcely sense the tragic 
import. But when we read Ophelia’s “I was the more deceived,” or Oth- 
ello’s “It is the cause, it is the cause, my soul,” it is pure pain that we 
feel. When tragedy is truest and greatest, it pleases when it hurts most. 

2. It is sometimes added that a tragedy pleases in spite of its painful 
theme because it is made an occasion for the utterance of many beautiful 
and noble sentiments. This theory, which, perhaps, is just a variation of 
the first, is open to precisely the same sort of objection. The noble senti- 
ments of a man in spiritual agony scarcely mitigate the painfulness of his 
sufferings. Rather they often intensify the tragedy and make the suffer- 
ing appear more unmerited and inscrutable. 

3. Then, again, it is sometimes argued that the author’s philosophy 
makes a painful story pleasurable in the telling. We do not enjoy the 
spectacle of Macbeth’s moral disintegration and spiritual degradation; 
but we take a solemn pleasure in realizing once again that the moral law 
vindicates itself, that God is not mocked, that the wages of sin is death. 
Doubtless this is largely true, but perhaps it is involved in still another 
view which we may hasten to state. 

4. It is no new theory that the pleasure we derive from tragedy is 
due to our appreciation of it as a representation or interpretation of life. 
When we delight in tragedy we do not experience pleasure in feeling pain 
(which would be a paradox), but we enjoy a representation of pain. 
This would seem to be almost a truism, and yet one encounters in many 
quarters a great reluctance on the part of intelligent people to accept it as 
the sufficient and fundamental explanation of our problem. Even so 
searching a discussion of tragedy as the recent book by Professor Dixon 
avoids committing itself definitely to this view of the matter. One is in- 
clined to consider the objection to the theory more or less sentimental. It 
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so often seems to be felt that such a view is quite too cold-blooded. Peo- 
ple will say, “I was carried quite out of myself. I was shaken through 
and through. I was in no mood to analyze or reflect. I quite forgot it 
was a play: I was in another world.” Yet it must be urged that there is 
probably an error in introspecting here. The sentimental objectors to the 
theory of representation are taking too simple a view of the situation. 
We are shaken by a great and painful tragedy, and yet there is a part of 
us that remains unshaken. We are pained by the spectacle of suffering, 
and yet there is a part of us that is pleased. How is this? 

It is sufficiently well understood that an actor in identifying himself 
with the character he is portraying never becomes subject to complete 
illusion. He is Hamlet; he thinks, feels, and acts Hamlet, and yet he is 
himself too, the conscious and cunning artist. George Arliss says: 


We hear of great actors and actresses being so carried away by their parts 
that they lose themselves entirely. I like to read of that because I know what 
it means. I know those wonderful moments of exaltation which an actor has 
occasionally, when he ceases to be himself and is entered by the very soul of 
his character. That happens now and then. But, of course, he doesn’t really lose 
himself. If he did, there is no reason why his emotions should not get into his 
legs and carry him clear off the stage and into some remote corridor of the the- 
atre. Obviously he is all the time aware of the limitations imposed on him by 
the architecture of the theatre. He is not only aware that he must remain 
within the frame of the stage, but he also knows that at a certain prearranged 
moment, he has to cross right or left or centre or up-stage, and that if he doesn’t 
do so, he probably mars the performance of some other character equally nec- 
essary for the presentation of the play. There are instances when the leading 
actors in giving full play to their emotions disregard these carefully rehearsed 
arrangements, to the confusion of the other actors performing with them; but 
that is not so much because they forget they are acting as it is that they re- 
member they are stars.” 


To put the matter a trifle more technically, the actor effects a divi- 
sion of his very self: he becomes for the time being two selves. One self 
is projected into the imaginary character; the other self, the real self, is 
the man X.Y., who is consciously interpreting Hamlet. One self speaks 
and acts an assumed role; the other self overhears and watches and ex- 
erts “an overseeing power to kindle and restrain.” 

Unquestionably something analogous happens in the experience of 
those who are witnessing a play or are engaged in reading a work of fic- 
tion. There is here a similar differentiation of the self. The spectator, or 


* “Realism on the Stage,” Atlantic Monthly, CXXXI, 4309. 
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reader, projects himself into the mimic world set up by the author; he be- 
comes a tacit participator in the action. He makes himself in imagination 
a member of that world. It is as part of that mimic world that he feels 
terror and pity, that he suffers or rejoices with the protagonist. As he 
takes his seat at a play, or opens the pages of a novel, he freely lends his 
emotional nature to be played upon by the creative artist. But here 
again, the projected self is to be distinguished from the real self. Prob- 
ably no cultivated playgoer or reader of fiction is ever subject to com- 
plete illusion. Though the projected self be a part of the action, the real 
self, the contemplative self, looks on with serenely contained expectancy, 
and as the action unfolds, weighs and compares, and finally judges, tak- 
ing pleasure in the representation in proportion as it is just and illumi- 
nating. 

Hence it is that we can positively take pleasure in the painful emo- 
tions aroused by tragedy. Those painful emotions are themselves objects 
of contemplation. They are not felt as private and personal, but are actu- 
ally a part of the representation. I do not suffer with Hamlet in my in- 
most self of selves, but in my projected self. I suffer in a portion of my 
nature that I have consciously and for a purpose set apart or dissociated. 

The pleasure one may take in contemplating the feelings of one’s 
projected self may indeed amount to transport. One is often “carried 
away,” or at all events lifted above the ordinary levels of workaday con- 
sciousness. But this exaltation is not illusion: it is intensified vision. 
William James has hinted at the pleasure the philosopher has in his un- 
usually persistent efforts to think things through. It is very much the 
same sort of pleasure we derive from the unflinching sincerity of great 
tragedy—the incomparable pleasure of seeing life steadily and seeing it 
whole. 

CARLL WHITMAN DOXSEE 


PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE FoR WOMEN 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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EDITORIAL 


We are going to value literature for what it can tell us about life and liv- 
ing. Decadent literature is that which refuses to face life squarely and to in- 
clude its unlovely aspects. Literature, except the literature of escape and deca- 
dent literature, is coming over from the realm of esthetics into the realm of 
ethics. 

These statements, made in substance by Professor F. C. Tilden 
A Dangerous in a recent address before Indiana teachers of Eng- 

Half-Truth lish, are provocative. Are they true? Ought they to 
be true? 

The influence of science and the scientific method is unques- 
tionably making people more and more practical. Students of con- 
temporary fiction and criticism are probably right when they say 
there is an increasing use of social problems by the creators and an 
increasing emphasis upon social values by the critics. How far in 
this direction the pendulum of literary taste and fashion will swing, 
no man can safely predict. Perhaps it is even now near the end of 
its arc. Several reasons for thinking so come to mind. 

This fashion is almost wholly confined to the high-brows. The 
man in the street, his wife, and his daughter are reading literature 
of the same mediocre quality and much the same types as ever. 
Perhaps they indulge more—at least more openly—in sex, but 
hardly for the sake of the illumination of practical problems of 
conduct. It is possible that the masses of the next generation will 
have been so much affected by their school training that they will 
demand the literature of ideas—possible, but not probable. Their 
persistent preoccupation with action and emotion must exert a 
strong restraining influence upon any movement to intellectualize 
or moralize literature. 

In the second place, though no work has been permanently re- 
ceived into our literary tradition which is not ethically sound, 
neither has anything been accepted as great which is not esthetic- 
ally sound. Indeed, the moral sublimity and noble beauty usually 
appear together, as in Shakespeare, each re-enforcing the other. 
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In literature at least the antithesis between ethics and esthetics is a 
false one, and any literary fashion based upon it must be short- 
lived. 

And just a word about the literature of escape. Even Professor 
Tilden recognized the need of mere diversion, of irresponsible men- 
tal play, as recreation from the strain of our accomplishing lives. 
It is not so much the actual effort we put forth as the feeling of 
pressure constantly upon us that makes us old and dull in middle 
age. Perhaps the nature poem without religious significance or the 
novel which does not tell us anything about this grind we call “life” 
may be fully as useful in its place as the most profound social 
study. 

Literature is as broad as life, which includes play. It is as 
broad as human nature, delights in moral and all other kinds of 
beauty, in adventure, and in sheer fun. 

Such heat over a simple bit of literary forecasting may seem 
strange in so practical a magazine as the English Journal. So it 
would be, were there not a tendency among course-makers and 
compilers of textbooks to move along with the literary fashions, 
choosing selections for study chiefly upon the basis of their ethical 
content and insisting upon seeing in every selection a “criticism of 
life.” Surely they are building their courses upon an unwisely nar- 
row foundation and compelling our young people to take only a 
squinting view of their school literature. The school courses should 
contain all sorts of literature which are interesting to children, 
cleanly true to life, and well written, to quote standards proposed 
by Professor Snyder, of Northwestern University, to the Minne- 
sota teachers of English. In the “study” of these works the pupils 
should be led to enjoy every readily available source of pleasure in 
both content and form. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


MEETING OF DETROIT ENGLISH CLUB 


The first meeting of the Detroit English Club was held in the Crystal 
Ballroom of the Book-Cadillac Hotel on Saturday, October 29, at “high 
noon,” as the wedding announcements say. Mr. George Wright, now 
principal of the Redford High School, is the incoming president, and pre- 
sided in his usual lively mnaner. Following the precedent so successfully 
carried through last year, a luncheon, with a good succession of speakers, 
was the order of the day. Three hundred fifty sat down at the cozy circu- 
lar tables and there seemed to be no ice to break. Miss Alice Louise 
Marsh made a brief speech telling of the advantages of attending the an- 
nual meeting of the National Council of Teachers of English. She was 
followed by the speaker of the day, Edwin L. Miller, of Detroit, well 
known to English teachers throughout the land. Mr. Miller’s title was 
“A Literary Pilgrimage,” and not only did he give his audience delightful 
bits of personal observation of out-of-the-way nooks, but kept them in a 
gale of laughter by his unexpected quips and cranks. Especially delight- 
ful were the parodies perpetrated by Mr. Miller and his friends, including 
one by Rudyard Kipling. 





OHIO ENGLISH MEETING 
Editor of the English Journal: 

The Summit County Association of English Teachers celebrated 
Columbus Day by holding its first meeting of the year 1925-26 at the 
Business Women’s Club. 

After dinner the forty members present listened to travel talks by 
Miss Ruth Dawson and Miss Mabel Beck, who had spent the summer in 
Europe. Other members who had spent their vacations in Europe added 
a few of their experiences. 

During the coming year each high school represented in our organi- 
zation will have charge of the program for one meeting. In this way we 
hope to have programs of greater variety, and to cause more of our mem- 
bers to take an active interest in the welfare of the club. 

Very truly yours, 
INES PARSHALL 
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WORLD-ESSAY CONTEST 


Under the auspices of the American School Citizenship League, the 
World-Essay Contest will be conducted in 1926, as in former years, for 
the purpose both of encouraging good writing among Seniors in second- 
ary schools and students or normal schools and colleges, and of stimulat- 
ing international good-will. Three prizes, $75, $50 and $25, respectively 
are given in each group of competitors. The contest closes June 1. For 
full information address Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, Secretary, 405 
Marlborough Street, Boston 17, Massachusetts. 





NATIONAL SPELLING CONTEST 
The Journal of the National Education Association for November, 
1925, announces the plan for this year’s contest in city, county, and state 
forms, and the regulations governing the finals. The national contest is 
to be held in Washington, D.C., in June, 1926. Details may be learned 
from Joseph A. Humphreys, office of The Courier Journal, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 


AN ANTHOLOGY IN THE MAKING 
A comprehensive anthology of student verse, British and American, 
is by way of compilation. The editor would be glad to receive for con- 
sideration poems of intrinsic merit written by pupils of any age before 
college entrance. Address Miss Mabel Mountsier, 417 West 118th Street, 
New York City. 





WITH APOLOGIES 
The author of the paper on “Relation of Intelligence to Vocabulary 
and to Language Training” in the October issue of the Journal desires to 
correct the following errors in his text: page 625, line 3, for 34 per cent, 
read 25 per cent; in Table IV, in “Whole Group” and “Highest Quarter” 
columns, respectively, for 1.02 and 1.09 read 1.24 and 1.34; in the last 
paragraph of the same page, for g per cent, read 34 per cent. 





OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 


Edward Davison is an English visitor on a lecture tour in the United 
States. A friend writes that he is a first-class honors man of Cambridge 
University, one-time editor of the Cambridge Review, and one of the 
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very best of the younger poets in England. As student and lecturer he 
has specialized in modern poetry. 

Sterling Andrus Leonard, associate professor of English, is in charge 
of courses in the teaching of English, in the University of Wisconsin 
and the Wisconsin High School. He is the author of English Composition 
as a Social Problem; Essential Principles of Teaching Reading and Liter- 
ature, and (with Riah Fagan Cox) of General Language. 

Christine Kane is a teacher of English in the high school in Lowell, 
Massachusetts. She has had the valuable experience of twelve years in an 
elementary school and three in a junior high. For most of that time her 
attention has been focused on the problem discussed by her in this issue. 

Grace F. Shepard is an instructor in Wheaton College, Massachu- 
setts, where she had had for some years general oversight of the Fresh- 
man English course. She has her A. B. and A. M. degrees from Radcliffe, 
and is a member of Phi Beta Kappa. 

William R. Davis is the head of the department of English in Whit- 
man College, Washington, and one of the deans of that institution. 

Essie Chamberlain is an instructor in the Oak Park (IIll.) Township 
High School. In 1921 she was president of the Illinois Association of 
Teachers of English and is still a member of its Executive Committee. 
In 1923 she was acting president of the National Council of Teachers of 
English. Her thesis for the Master’s degree at the University of Chicago 
was an experimental comparison of supervised study and regular recita- 
tion procedures with high-school Freshmen. 





THE PERIODICALS 


The Need of a New Program in Education. B. H. Bode, American 
Review, September—October, 1925. The post-war defeat and discrediting 
of democracy brings into sharp relief the difference between the implica- 
tion of our established slogan “education for democracy,” and the job of 
putting democracy into education. The popular reaction to education is 
full of paradoxes. Unshaken faith in education persists side by side with 
extreme distrust of scholarship, and indifference, not to say contempt, for 
educators. It would be wrong, however, to infer from the latter statement 
that the American ideal of education is practical, i.e., vocational. What 
is being vaguely felt for is that very different thing from scholarship as 
an end in itself and from special training for the job—liberal education. 
Herein is the hopeful element in the situation. Our present tendency 
toward the imposition of standards, toward overemphasis on habit for- 
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mation, must give way before a gradually clarifying ideal of liberalism in 
education. This is a social ideal, implying the creation of new standards 
in accordance with new conditions and new needs. The most important 
thing in education is its creative quality, in an educator is his social 
vision. 

Boys and Poetry. Matthew Wilson Black. Scribner’s Magazine, 
November, 1925. The protective shell which most normal boys develop 
against the assaults of sentimentality and idealism, against “profs” and 
old maids may be penetrated and dissolved by poetry, if only the poetry 
is of the right sort. Such poetry must have swing, involvement with life, 
not dreams, and democratic directness, its driving emotions being of 
those which the boy has himself felt or is feeling. Anthologies to date 
have been made for exceptional boys, not the average. The awakening to 
poetry is an event in a boy’s or a girl’s emotional life second in impor- 
tance only to religious conversion and very similar to that in kind and in 


effect. 
Conservatism in American Speech. George H. McKnight. A Lin- 
guistic Patriot. Kemp Malone. Speech Tunes and the Alphabet. Robert 


S. Gill. Irradiation of Certain Suffixes. E. C. Hills. The Kraze for K. 
Louise Pound. American Speech, October, 1925. (The maiden number of 
this periodical, which comes out under the auspices of a group of editors, 
several of whom have articles in this first issue.) The publishers are Wil- 
liams and Wilkins, Baltimore; the price of subscription $4.00, single cop- 
ies, 35 cents. The leading article maintains the thesis that despite the 
doughty Mr. Mencken and his linguistic congener, Noah Webster, the 
main trend of published thought and persuasion in regard to language in 
America has been distinctly docile, even to servility. Irving, Poe, Feni- 
more Cooper, Bryant, Howells, James, and the schoolmasters in their sev- 
eral ways make their contribution to this point of view. The second title 
pays its respects to old Noah’s influence. The remaining three short articles 
touch suggestively or satirically certain aspects of our language of today. 

Making a Local Composition Scale. Earl Hudelson. The School Re- 
view, October, 1925. As few as ten teachers may profitably make a scale, 
provided the reliability of their judgments has been adequately tested by 
private study and practice. Satisfactory achievement for membership in 
such a group would be reached when a teacher can score at least one-half 
of her pupils’ themes within a composition-year of where they belong and 
all of them within two composition-years. In doing this she should use as 
basal points the scores already worked out in standard scales, listing her 
deviations above or below the standard and averaging these deviations to 
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find how far she is out of the way. If her average deviation is greater 
than 0.45, she will need more practice. 

A New Type of College Course. J. B. Miner. School and Society, 
October 3, 1925. A Sophomore and Junior Course entitled “Conferences 
on Life Interests” and organized to feature ability to join effectively in 
discussion rather than information per se or validity of conclusions. The 
instructor—a member of the English department—presides, states the 
subject, if necessary starts discussion, but refrains from leading or from 
“summing up.” Every ten weeks half the group are transferred to an- 
other instructor, to insure wider experience. A list of topics with a para- 
graph of descriptive comment on each, a bibliography, and brief sug- 
gestions on preparation and methods of discussion are handed each stu- 
dent. Each analyzes and rates his own conference ability at the beginning 
and end of the course. This experiment is being tried at the University 
of Kentucky. 

Squeezing the King’s English. Margery Swett. The Writer’s 
Monthly, October, 1925. Just how to do it, so as to meet the demands of 
magazine editors and the individual writer’s instinct for style, is the 
theme of this two-page article, which has room for a long displayed list 
of locutions in both their full and their condensed forms. 

In the same issue of the magazine J. Berg Esenwein begins a series 
of “Hints on Story Writing” with discrimination of the “tale,” “the 
sketch,” and the hyphenated short story. 

Anonymity: An Inquiry. E. M. Forster. Atlantic Monthly, Novem- 
ber, 1925. Words give information or create atmosphere. Things which 
are made of words range in an unbroken line from the placard of pure 
information to the lyric poem of atmosphere and no information. Every- 
thing else finds its place somewhere between these two extremes. It is 
axiomatic that everything intended to be informative should be signed; 
the receiver of information has a right to know its authority. Everything 
that is not information seeks to escape this kind of ticketing. The soul of 
literature is anonymous. No true artist but forgets himself in his creat- 
ing, no true reader but forgets himself in his interpreting. Modern jour- 
nalism is a pernicious caricature of literature; it usurps anonymity for 
the sake of the prestige associated with independence of signature. 

Can Critics Be Gentlemen? Arnold Whitredge. The Forum, No- 
vember, 1925. The disposition of the age is to say No, as one more dis- 
paragement of the unpopular word “gentleman.” However, if critic and 
gentleman have in common the three essentials of criticism—sympathy, 
sensitiveness, and intuition—their identities may coalesce. In fact, the 
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gentleman, assuming that term to connote an instinct of reticence, taste, 
decorum, may be better equipped than his opposite to discriminate be- 
tween essentials and non-essentials, since he has a more intensive course 
in selection behind him. 

Philadelphia’s Johnny Inkslingers. Isaac R. Pennybacker. The 
American Mercury, November, 1925. The present sad predicament of 
Philadelphia journalism, which now runs hotfoot after personal and po- 
litical trivialities but is a clam to fundamentals, is derived from a history 
of which the distinguishing feature is the wide swath cut by the Public 
Ledger in public esteem and over successive layers of rivals. 

The Rise and Fall of Greenwich Village. II. Its Fall. Floyd Dell. 
Century, November, 1925. The cause of the extinguishment of the Vil- 
lage, its reduction to “‘a side show for tourists and a peep-show for vul- 
garians” was advertisement, and beyond this, ultimately, the natural law 
that even the Bohemian élite who could not pay for what they ate, must 
eat. The trouble began in the restaurants, whose efforts to make ends 
meet brought in patrons from the world without, displacing the true Vil- 
lagers. Through this invasion the possession by the native inhabitants of 
the two jewels of freedom and happiness was noised abroad, and was cov- 
eted by the unelect. Wherefore, the rise of a population of professional 
Villagers and the ending of the tale. 

George Eliot’s Quarries. Charles Gardner. Atlantic Monthly, No- 
vember, 1925. The recent sale of notebooks containing data in the 
author’s own hand on characters and situations to be used in her novels 
is a fitting occasion for reconsidering her claims as a writer. Her great- 
ness lies in her interest in the permanent problems of life and character 
and peculiarly in her ability to present any and all phases of the religious 
character with equal truth and understanding. 

Those American Women. Rebecca West. Harper’s Magazine, No- 
vember, 1925. At bottom a difference of feeling about publicity goes far 
to account for the distress felt by Englishwomen in entering “‘society” in 
the United States and for a certain discomfort experienced in parallel 
situations in England by women of this country. An Englishwoman com- 
pliments a valued stranger by inviting her to a téte-a-téte; an American 
woman gives her a party. Social life in America is far more formal and 
self-conscious than in equivalent groups in England. Women in England 
love men better than women in America do, but like them less; the rela- 
tively greater independence of the American woman permitting her the 
indulgence of the more comradely feeling. Though the woman’s club of 
America has demonstrated the superior quality of women’s fitness for 
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political life over men’s, it is in the world of social relations that the 
American woman is supreme. 

Some Infamous Tory Reviews. Walter Graham. Studies in Philol- 
ogy, October, 1925. Famous misjudgments on the part of the Quarterly 
Review, chief Tory organ from 1809 to 1850, are to be carefully distin- 
guished from the equally famous faux pas of the Edinburgh Review, its 
liberal rival. Chief victims of the Quarterly were Keats, Shelley, Hazlitt, 
and Hunt. Outrageous as the attacks sometimes were, their effects were 
far less tragic than has commonly been thought. Lamb, Tennyson, Car- 
lyle, Macaulay, Charlotte Bronté came in for abuse, as well as everybody 
suspected of insecure convictions on the diabolism of Napoleon and 
France, the inferiority of the lower classes, the menace of Dissent, 
Popery, and infidelity. 

Hamlet in a Bowler Hat. Glenn Hughes. The Drama, October, 
1925. The other side of the shield (See Note on “Hamlet in a Lounge 
Suit,” English Journal for November). This writer judges the perform- 
ance beneath contempt. “The players succeeded only in casting a puny 
shadow of reality against a towering castle of romance.” 

The Kenneth Sawyer Goodman Theater. T. W. S. The Drama, 
October, 1925. The latest addition to the Art Institute of Chicago, made 
in connection with the school of dramatic art, by which the Institute has 
extended its jurisdiction over the arts, has the ambitious project of pro- 
ducing plays which should be produced and which as certainly could not 
outlive production in a commercially governed theater. Shaw’s Heart- 
break House, Moliére’s Don Juan, Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, on the repertory for this winter, suggest the range of intention. 
Prices for the general public will be incredibly low; those for the mem- 
bership of the Art Institute, half again lower. Many of the actors and 
actresses engaged, all of high professional standing, give instruction in 
the Studio, as the school of acting is called. 

Self-Conscious America. Sinclair Lewis. The American Mercury, 
October, 1925. Americans are the most self-conscious and exaggerated 
people in the world. Writers and painters are the most self-conscious 
profession in the world. American writers and painters are self-conscious 
to a degree past the wildest imagination. Worst of all, they look upon 
their self-consciousness as a sort of civic duty. Not a man among them 
seems capable of confession that whatever he write, he wrote it for no 
reason on earth than that he wanted to. Also the populace conceives it- 
self under normal obligations to hold every artist to a strict accounting. 
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But if all this is hysteria, it is at least not lethargy; and the future may 
possibly have in store a more tempered point of view. 

Intelligence in Our Time. Dickinson S. Miller. The New Republic, 
October 21, 1925. Intelligence is at a hard pass today. Richly equipped, 
it is totally unsuccessful as a guide to life, both personal and social. The 
condition of the intellectual world concerning the affairs of life can be 
characterized only by the word confusion. Intelligence is powerless so to 
focus itself upon the known facts, so to follow obvious rules as to get de- 
sired results. Clear, straight thinking is at a discount; there is no force 
of public opinion supporting it. It is subordinated to considerations of 
“taste,” at variance with the demands of our social organization, held 
negligible by our social conscience. In short it is lost in a great tradition 
of passivity that obtains among us side by side with a hectic activity; 
and so it has lost faith in itself and in its own standards. 





USEFUL DOCUMENTS 

A reprint of Dudley H. Miles’ article on “The Significance of Read- 
ing in High School” originally published in Contributions to Education, 
Vol. I, has been issued by the World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son, New York. Useful to experimenters and interesting theoretically 
but with no conclusions for classroom use.—The Witham Grammar 
Test on Pronouns, I, for Grades 6, 7, 8 with scores based on examination 
of 3,000 pupils, is published by J. L. Hammett Company, Newark, New 
Jersey, and Cambridge, Massachusetts.—The Public School Publishing 
Company, Bloomington, Illinois, issues the following material by S. L. 
Pressey, assistant professor of psychology at the Ohio State University, 
and F. R. Conkling, professor of English, Manchester College: (1) “Stu- 
dent’s Guide to Correctness in Written Work”; (2) “Teacher’s Manual” 
for use with the “Student’s Guide”; (3) “Diagnostic Tests in English 
Composition”: (a) Capitalization; (b) Punctuation; (c) Grammar; 
(d) Sentence Structure. -The Bureau of Education, Department of the 
Interior, publishes the following bulletins: No. 17, “American School 
Buildings,” by Fletcher B. Dresslar, 45 cents; No. 29, “Legislation in the 
Junior High School,” by Paul W. Terry and William J. Marquis, 
15 cents; No. 35, “The Trend of College Entrance Requirements, 1913- 
22,” 20 cents; No. 36, “A Manual of Educational Legislation,” 10 
cents; No. 38, “Statistical Survey of Education, 1921-22,” by Frank M. 
Phillips, 5 cents; Government Bulletin No. 2, Home Education Circular, 
No. 6, “Cooperation in Adult Education,” by Ellen C. Lombard, 5 cents. 
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REVIEWS 


AN EARNEST OF THE FUTURE 


The last decade’s growing emphasis on extensive reading as opposed 
to intensive, on comprehensive rather than restrictive college entrance 
examinations in English, and many other signs of the times, all point to 
the need for the form of text best designed to meet these demands. This 
form. is, of course, the anthology. And so of making anthologies there is 
no end, until the compilers of the most recent’ are moved to offer a de- 
fensive explanation in their Preface, calling attention to the fact that this 
anthology is unique in character. 

If it is unique, it is to be hoped that it will not remain so too long, 
for Readings in Literature will provide great aid and comfort to those 
who are trying to establish for secondary-school English that special 
character which of right belongs to it. The time is rapidly passing when 
high-school English courses are cut down to fit from college and univer- 
sity curricula. Every year finds a larger number of teachers supporting 
the opinion that chronological surveys are not material for high-school 
English. The writers of the anthology under discussion are of that num- 
ber, and in their volume have provided a book really intended for high- 
school boys and girls. 

The book is attractive in appearance both outside and in. The selec- 
tions, which are for the most part excellently made, are arranged accord- 
ing to type, although the chronological order is not followed. There are 
no fragments, which is as it should be. The only selection which perhaps 
does not measure up to the high standard of the rest is Bulwer Lytton’s 
Richelieu, whose florid blank verse and improbable melodrama seem a 
bit uneasy, situated between the perfections of Macbeth and Schiller’s 
Wilhelm Teil. 

This anthology is a pioneer in a field in which there is room for 
many other offerings of the same nature. These will no doubt soon be 
forthcoming; some of them will perhaps be as good as these Readings in 
Literature. But the authors have done something more important and 
more irreplaceable than the Readings. They have prepared a manual? of 

* Readings in Literature. By Ernest Hanes and Martha Jane McCoy. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1925. Pp. 585. 

* Manual to Readings in Literature. By Ernest Hanes and Martha Jane Mc- 


Coy. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1925. Pp. 110. 
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the methods they have found successful in using their anthology, and 
this Manual it would be hard to overpraise. The first chapter, “State- 
ment of Theory and Technique,” is a thoroughly sound and at the same 
time forcible presentation of the objectives and methods of that philos- 
ophy in the teaching of high-school English that is gradually pervading 
secondary schools everywhere. It is such statements as these in the 
Manual and such books as the Readings that will leave less and less ex- 
cuse for the old lesson-hearing, formalistic teaching in English, and will 
one day, let us hope, end it forever. 
BLANDFORD JENNINGS 
DEERFIELD-SHIELDS TOwWNsHIP HicH ScHOOL 
HIGHLAND Park, ILLINOIS 





BOOK NOTICES 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere] 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL 
The Kenworthys. By Marcaret Witson. New York: Harper & Bros., 1925. 

Pp. 385. $2.00. 

A story beginning with the everyday trials of rather ordinary young folk, grad- 
ually twisting itself in tragic involvement about a child of the next generation. 
Emily Fiske loves Jim Kenworthy but after a lovers’ quarrel marries his brother 
Bob, only to realize the impossibility of a real union with him. Jim marries disas- 
trously (his wife never appears on the scene) and becomes the appalled father of a 
gifted, emotionally unbalanced son. The effort to save the boy, bewildered and 
frantic in half-comprehension of the sordid tragedy about him, brings out the best 
in each of the three lives that hang on his—the broken father, the woman who cares 
for her old-time lover, clumsy Bob, absorbed in his affection for his wife and his 
brother. A most imperfect story with high points of interest. 

Mr. Petre. By Hrvarre Bettoc. Illustrated by G. K. Cuesterton. New 

York: Robert M. McBride & Co., 1925. Pp. 276. 

A farcical tale of a mediocre man who in a fit of amnesia is taken for an eccen- 
tric captain of industry. Not knowing whether he is really the man people suppose, 
he plays up to their leads. The time is 1936. The obvious satire and the gross im- 
probability of the story do not prevent it from entertaining the reader 
The Professor's House. By Wi1tta CaTHER. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 

1925. Pp. 283. 

A dead man rules this story, not only by reason of his diary, which constitutes 
the second of its three books, but because of the effect of his personality upon the 
professor and of his legacy upon the professor’s family. Yet the professor is the 
hero, set like a jewel in his garden and his study, and remotely surrounded by his 
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more or less barbarian family all at play. No particular plot, but much delicate in- 
terplay of character upon character. 


The Trial of Jesus. By JoHN MASEFIELD. New York: Macmillan Co., 1925. 

Pp. 116. $1.75. 

A two-act play with prelude and choruses, to be acted on a small stage of two 
levels separated by a step. On the lower stage sit or stand the chorus; on the upper 
the main action takes place though from time to time actors descend to the lower 
or front stage. The action is in prose, the choruses in long rhyming lines. The author 
has followed Shaw’s treatment of Joan of Arc in showing the high priests and Judas 
as men with human, even compassionate feelings—their action determined by their 
political and religious convictions. 


Manito Masks. Dramatizations, with Music, of American Indian Spirit Leg- 
ends. By HartLey ALEXANDER. Illustrated by Anders John Haugseth. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1925. Pp. 208. $2.50. 

That Mary Austin approves these “Masks” is an earnest of the authenticity of 
the material of which they are made. The form is interesting, stressing as it does the 
techniques of grouping, costume, pantomime, and music. 


The Pilgrimage of Henry James. By VAN Wyck Brooks. New York: E. P. 

Dutton & Co., 1925. Pp. 170. $2.50. 

Readers who like a problem of character will like this. All who liked the Auto- 
biography of Henry Adams will like it. Mr. Brooks’s style and method show “sat- 
uration”—a Jamesian word—in James. His shrewdness is his own. One does not 
know James at the conclusion of the book but one is equipped to marvel intelli- 
gently at him. 

Increase Mather—The Foremost American Puritan. By KENNETH BALLARD 

Murpocx. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1925. Pp. 442. $6.00. 

An imposing volume, an expansion of a doctoral thesis aiming to give an im- 
partial view not only of Mather, “the greatest American of his generation,” but of 
that generation in New England. Interestingly illustrated. 

Fanny Burney. By EpitH J. Mortey. New York: Oxford University Press, 

American branch, 1925. Pp. 20. $0.85. 

A little monograph of the series published by the English Association which 
will serve to remind teachers of the availability of the books and letters of this 
charming personality in vivifying for students the life of the eighteenth century in 
England. 


Thamyris or Is There a Future for Poetry? By R. C. TREVELYAN. New York: 

E. P. Dutton & Co., 1926. Pp. 89. 

Can poetry be saved, even though poetry as a public, a social, art is disappear- 
ing and much of the modern experimentation is decadent? Yes, on the whole, con- 
cludes this little monograph. There is hope always for the personal lyric, of course, 
but hope, too, for narrative, for dramatic dialogue, for poetic treatise, for satire, for 
comedy. But success just now is clogged by obscurity, by suspicion of rhetoric. Po- 
etry must become more rational, more responsive to the ideals of the time; but it 
must also appeal to the human heart—and here is the promise of permanence. 
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Piozzi Marginalia. Comprising Some Extracts from Manuscripts of Hester 
Lynch Piozzi and Annotations from Her Books. Edited by PERcIvaL 
Merritt. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1925. Pp. 202. 
Nothing new, as is frankly acknowledged in the Preface, in the biographical 

sketch of this well-known lady. The interest lies in notes and anecdotes that for the 

most part have not been published. These go to deepen the impression of vitality, 
shrewdness, mental alertness and range that eighty years of life could not deplete. 

On the Trail of Negro Folk-Songs. By DorotHy ScarBorouGH. Assisted by 
Ota Lee GuLLEDGE. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1925. Pp. 
289. $3.50. 

Both music and words are given wherever possible, and an account of how they 
were unearthed as well as an attempt at critical estimate. The classification of the 
Table of Contents includes ballads, dance-songs or reels, children’s game-songs, lulla- 
bies, songs about animals, worksongs, railroad songs, and “blues.” 





John Cary. By Str HERBERT GEORGE ForpHAM. Cambridge: At the Univer- 
sity Press, 1925. Pp. 1309. 
A bibliography with Introduction and biographical notes about this engraver 


and maker and seller of maps, charts, and prints who lived from 1754 to 1835. 

The Platonism of Joachim du Bellay. By RoBert VALENTINE MERRILL. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1925. Pp. 150. $1.50. 

Abstracts of Theses. Humanistic Series, Volume I. Chicago: University of 

Chicago Press, 1925. Pp. 525. 

This volume is the first fruits of a change of policy of the Graduate Faculties in 
regard to the printing of theses accepted for the doctorate. Such abstracts are now 
required of all candidates and fulfil completely the requirements of the University as 
to publication. The abstract must be at least twelve hundred words in length and 
not more than three thousand, and must be accepted by the department to which 
the thesis was submitted. Candidates are of course encouraged to print in full 
There are to be two series of abstracts, one volume for each, published annually; the 
other series is that of science. 

First Impressions. Essays on Poetry, Criticism, and Prosody. By LLEWELLYN 

Jones. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1925. Pp. 249. $2.50 

As someone else has pointed out, this title is partly a misnomer. Though the 
book has the freshness of a first venture in publication, it has also the seasoned qual- 
ity that reveals expert familiarity with its subject-matter. That the writer’s style is 
informal to the point, sometimes, of laxness, rather enhances the appeal of the ma- 
ture reflections made on the nature of poetry and of art. Though no limitation to 
poetry is specified, the dozen or so writers discussed are all either exclusively or pri- 
marily poets, or are considered primarily from the point of view of their achieve- 
ment in poetry. 

Playwrights of the New American Theatre. By THomAs H. Dickinson. New 

York: The Macmillan Co., 1925. Pp. 331. $2.00. 

Analyses of the work of practically all the active dramatists of today—cer- 
tainly of all that are in any sense innovators—which become, in sum, an exposition 
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and celebration of the new American theater itself. The strong enthusiasm of so 
thorough a student is significant. 


Shakespere’s Debt to Montaigne. By Greorce Corrin Taytor. Cambridge: 

Harvard University Press, 1925. $1.50. 

A much more extensive debt it is, thinks the writer, than has been realized even 
by critics who found Montaigne’s influence spread beyond the famous passage util- 
ized in The Tempest. Comparison of the Florio Montaigne with the plays reveals 
numerous parallels in Hamlet, Lear, Troilus and Cressida, not so many in twelve 
other plays. 


Things Seen and Heard. By Epcar J. Goopsperep. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1925. Pp. 226. 
A casual title for little essays on this and that, rather labored in their lightness, 
by the author of the now well-known translation of the New Testament into collo- 
quial English. 


Philosophical Writings of Henry More. Edited with Introduction and notes by 
FLoRA IsABEL MACKINNON. New York: Oxford University Press, Amer- 
ican Branch, 1925. Pp. 333. $2.50. 

A volume in the Wellesley Semi-Centennial Series issued with the purpose of 
“rescuing” this seventeenth-century philosopher from threatened oblivion. He is one 
of those who carried on the movement of mystical speculation, and should be con- 
sidered in connection with Kant and with Leibnitz, rather than with other English 
philosophers. 


John Marston—The Scourge of Villanie, 1599. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., 1925. Pp. 126. 
The reprints of small Elizabethan bits of popular literature in a series known 
as the “Bodley Head Quartos,” of which this little volume is one, will arouse interest 
in all students of English. 


TEACHING 


Extra-Curricular Activities in the High School. By Cuartes R. Foster. Rich- 

mond, Va.: Johnson Publishing Co., 1925. Pp. 222. 

A book for administrators rather than for the teachers who become advisers for 
the activities. A good statement of the service these activities render with satisfac- 
torily illustrated exposition of the general organization in the school. 

Milton’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art. By IpA Lancpon. New Haven: 

Yale University Press, 1924. 

For the teacher and the advanced student this systematic and exhaustive col- 
lection of Milton’s utterances on the theory of poetry and the fine arts, together 
with six chapters of discussion, will come as a fresh revelation of the richness and 


impressiveness of the poet’s pronouncements on these subjects. Professor Langdon’s 
work cannot fail to deepen our appreciation of Milton’s creative embodiment of his 
principles. 


Paut KAUFMAN 
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READINGS AND TEXTS 
The Living Drama. By Nettie Burcet MiLter. New York: Century Co., 

1925. 

A popular, comprehensive survey of the history of the drama from the begin- 
nings to the present day with emphasis upon the nineteenth century and our own 
time. No other volume assembles such a range of reading lists, questions and other 
guides to study, and suggestions for programs. 

Pau, KAUFMAN 
Chief Pre-Shakespearean Dramas. Edited by JosEpH Quincy ApAms. Bos- 

ton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1924. 

A very welcome collection of sixty-four examples of the English drama. Many 
of the specimens have hitherto been inaccessible or difficult to get. Professor Adams 
has now made it possible for the student to follow through for himself the develop- 
ment of the English drama during six centuries. 

PauLt KAUFMAN 
Yule Fire. An Anthology of Christmas Poems. Selected with an Introduction 
by Marguerite Wilkinson. With decorations by Georce M. RicHarps. 

New York: Macmillan Co., 1925. Pp. 201. Price, $2.50. 

From the old medieval carols to the Christmas poems of Edwin Arlington Rob- 
inson, Robert Frost, and their contemporaries goes the anthology and back again. 
A handful of lovely things held together by fervent and timeless emotion 
Samuel Daniel. A Defence of Ryme. Thomas Campion—Observations in the 

Art of English Poesie. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1925. Pp. 43. 

$1.50. 

Another of the “Bodley Head Quartos.” 

Collected Poems. By VACHEL LinpsAy. Revised and illustrated edition. New 

York: The Macmillan Co., 1925. Pp. 464. $3.50. 

This edition contains substantial additions to that of 1923. Section X con- 
sists of songs based on American hieroglyphics, cartoons, motion pictures; section 
XI of a song based on Egyptian hieroglyphics—“The Trial of the Dead Cleopatra in 
Her Beautiful and Wonderful Tomb.” And some of the better known poems have 
been expanded—not always to their advantage. 

Short Stories for Class Reading. Edited by Ratpu P. Boas and Barsara M. 

Haun, New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1925. Pp. 36s. 

Half-a-dozen old standbys here from such writers as O. Henry, R. H. Davis, 
Kipling; some exquisite and too-little-known bits, as Katherine Mansfield’s “Doll’s 
House” and Dorothy Canfield’s “As a Bird out of a Snare”; also, some quite unmiti- 
gated trash of the more recent sort. A concise and useful Introduction, more or less 
doctrinaire. Many of the questions at the end are rather overambitious. 


Short Plays. Selected and edited by James PLAISTED WEBBER and HANSON 
Hart WessTER. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1925. Pp. 313. $1.20. 
No less than twenty little plays here for junior and senior high school, along 

with many notes on reading, acting, and producing plays, and a number of useful 
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Contemporary Plays 





Selected and edited by 
THOMAS H. DICKINSON and JACK CRAWFORD 


Sixteen plays from the recent drama of England and America 


PAOLO AND FRANCESCA. Phillips 
KINDLING. Kenyon 

THE CrrcLe. Maugham 

Tue Harry Ape. O'Neill 

MARY THE THIRD. Crothers 
ICEBOUND. Davis 

THE ADDING MACHINE. Rice 
OLIVER CROMWELL. Drinkwater 


THE Voysey INHERITANCE. Granville- 
Barker 

Joun GLAyDE’s Honovur. Sutro 

THE Mottvusc. Davies 

Cuarns. Baker 

HINDLE WAKES. Houghton 

RUTHERFORD AND SON. Sowerby 

THE UNCHASTENED WOMEN. Anspacher 

THE Cassrtis ENGAGEMENT. Hankin 


656 pages $3.50 


College Readings on 
Current Problems 


Selected by ALBERT CRAIG BAIRD 


Thirty-three selections which provide material for thought-provoking assignments in 
courses in Freshman Rhetoric, Argumentation, Debating and Public Discussion. 


EDUCATION 
A. T. Hadley, Marion LeRoy Burton, 
John Dewey, Alexander Meiklejohn, 
J. W. Hudson 


INTELLECTUAL AND MORAL IDEALS 
Nicholas Murray Butler, John Gals- 
worthy, Albert Parker Fitch 

SCIENCE 
H. G. Wells, Ellwood Hendrick, J. 
Arthur Thompson 


LITERATURE 
Brander Matthews, H. S. Canby, 
Robert Herrick, Louis Untermeyer, 
John Galsworthy 


NATIONAL CHARACTER AND IDEALS 
Charles W. Eliot, George Santayana, 
A. T. Hadley 

GOVERNMENT 
James Bryce, James M. Beck, Fred- 
erick C. Howe 

INTERNATIONALISM 
G. Lowes Dickinson, C. L. Lange, 
Charles Evans Hughes, Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler 

SOCIOLOGY 
Henry Pratt Fairchild, C. F. Thwing, 
Lucie Zimmern 

ECONOMICS 
Bertrand Russell, Hartley Withers, 
Frank Taussig, John Spargo 


In Press 




















HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston New York 
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lists. Lord Dunsany, Lady Gregory, and Witter Bynner figure among the writers of 
the plays selected. 

American Poetry and Prose. A Book of Readings, 1607-1916. Edited by Nor- 
MAN FoersTER. General editorship of Ropert Morss Lovetr. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1925. Pp. 1063. $4.00. 

Ideas and Forms in English and American Literature. By Homer A. WATT 
and JAMes B. Munn. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1925. Pp. 1201. 
An anthology organized under the captions of epic, ballad, modern narrative 

poetry, lyric poetry, drama, history, biography and autobiography, essay, prose fic- 

tion (novel and short story), with an introductory essay for each division 

Crowell’s Handbook for Readers and Writers. Edited by HENRIETTA GERWIG. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1925. Pp. 728. $3.50. 

Best described by its second title—‘‘a dictionary of famous characters and plots 
in legend, fiction, drama, opera, and poetry, together with dates and principal works 
of important authors, literary and journalistic times, and familiar allusions.” Over 
fifteen thousand references. 

The University Debaters’ Annual. Edited by EpirnH M. PHEetps. New York: 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1925. Pp. 416. $2.25. 

A number of interesting developments in the modern art of debating are shown 
through the reports of these eight sets of arguments. Conspicuous, also, is the ap- 
pearance among the conventional problems from politics and social ethics, of a 
question on the influence of the Mencken school of thought, debated by the Univer- 
sity of California and Leland Stanford Jr. University. 

A Single Six-Year Term for President. Compiled by Ep1rH M. PHEtps. New 
York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1925. Pp. 112. $0.75. 

Number 3, Volume III, of The Reference Shelf is organized, like its forerunners, 
into resolution and brief, bibliography, reprints of selected articles and speeches on 
either side of the question. 

Japanese Exclusion. Compiled by Jutta E. JoHNson. New York: H. W. 
Wilson Co., 1925. Pp. 134. $1.75. 

This is No. 4 of the third volume of The Reference Shelf. 

Milton—Paradise Regained. Edited by L. C. Martin. New York: Oxford 
University Press, American Branch, 1925. $.70. 

The Introduction makes clear the relation of the poem to Paradise Lost. Notes 
on language and versification. 

























GERALDINE P. DILLA. A.M. TWO HELPS FOR COMPOSITION TEACHERS 


announces her fifth series of summer 


EUROPEAN TOURS High School, Oak Park, Illinois 


ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, WALES, FRANCE, 


Eight Hundred Theme Assignments 


HOLLAND, BELGIUM, ITALY, SWITZER- Topics, Directions, Models 


Dilla Tours have the lowest inclusive cost, and in- 


LAND, and MONACO Bound in paper Price $1.00 





clude free a grand opera in Paris and one in the an- Try Dictation 


cient Roman amphitheater of Verona, a modern drama 
in London, a Reading by the English poet Wilfred Wil- 


A Teacher Saving Device 


-—-—~| carillon een y = ee and Ghent, etc. Bound in paper Price $1.00 
Special tour is arranged to allow study at Oxford, : : + -tati 
Cambridge, or other European university. For informa- The vies of 2 - is 4 —— — 
tion why Dilla Tours are distinct and different from all eneeres of ome Kane S7 od Pereem 06 08.75. 


others, for steamship tickets, or for any advice on Euro- Address: MISS MIGNON WRIGHT 


pean travel, address, Miss G. P. DILLA, Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, South Carolina. 


Box 43, Oak Park, Illinois 
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Adams, John, A Doubtful Ally, 115 

Adler, Frederick Herbert, The Night 
(Poem), 232; To Mignon P. (Poem), 
48I 

Aesthetics and Contemporary Literature, 
Llewellyn Jones, I, 583; II, 665 

Ainsworth, Oliver M., An Adventure in 
Method, 209 

American Education Week—November 
16-22; Some Points of Contact ‘with 
the English Class, Ruth Evelyn Hen- 
derson, ¢ 35 

Announcement, Special, 243 

Armstrong, A. J., New Poetry, 120 

Art and the English Classroom (Round 
Table), Alice D. Snyder, 801 


Background, The Matter of, Katherine 
Morse, 287 

Baker, Elizabeth W., Social Pressure in 
Spoken English (Round Table), 321 

Ballard, Charlés, The Silver Trumpet: A 
Fable (Round Table), 328 

Barbe, Waitman, Seeing Things, 389 

Bartlett, Ruth, Can We Defend the High- 
School Newspaper? (Round Table), 
645 

Bettes, Addie E., A Project for an As- 
sembly (Round Table), 323 

Book Notices, 84, 169, 256, 339, 428, 498, 
576, 661, 738, 820 

Book Week: A Project (Round Table), 
Evelyn Moore, 553 

Bridges, Robert, Poet Laureate of Eng- 
land, Edward Davison, 749 

Brown, Miriam, Rondeau in a Classroom 
(Round Table), 486 

Browning Stock Company, The, Frances 
Theresa Russell, 175 


Cambridge, An English Teacher’s Sum- 
mer at, Stella B. Finney, 443 

Campbell, O. J., Introductory Course in 
Literature, 369 

Can We Defend the High-School News- 
paper? (Round Table), Ruth Bartlett, 
045 

Cardwell, Frances, Point of Contact in 
Poetry (Round Table), 796 

Casting Pearls (Round Table), A Teach- 
er, 239 

Caverly, Ernest R., A Reply to Professor 
Adams (Round Table), 317 
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Celebrating Thanksgiving, Ruth Evelyn 
Henderson, 711 

Chamberlain, Essie, Curriculum Building 
in English, 1; A Stevenson Essay in a 
Junior Class, 790 

Character Study, A Lesson in, Rowena 
Keith Keyes, 394 

Chaucer Club, The (Round Table), Mary 
Sylvester Cline, 648 

Clark, A. Bess, Slang: A Lesson in Ninth- 
Grade Composition, 541 

Cline, Mary Sylvester, The Chaucer Club 
(Round Table), 648 

Colahan, W. J., An Experimental Course 
in Literature Other than American 
(Round Table), 483 

Colby, J. Rose, Training Teachers of Ap- 
preciation, 277 

Collester, Clinton H., Inter-Student In- 
terviewing (Round Table), 142 

Collette, Elizabeth, Monotone (Poem), 
640 

Collins, Jeannette, In Defense of John 
Citizen, Jr. (Round Table), 720; 
“Jazzing Up” Grammar (Round Ta- 
ble), 235 

Commercial English, Motivation in, Hor- 
tense L. Harris, 376 

Composition: English, A Laboratory Ex- 
periment in, Elmer C. Stauffer, 27; In- 
creasing Satisfactory Production in, 
R. R. Smith, 446; Interests of Junior 
High School Pupils, Mary Fontaine 
Laidley, 201 

Connectives, English, A Study in, Lydia 
M. Schwegler, 213 

Co-operation That Worked, Earl Hudel- 
son, 452 

Cowden, R. W., Slanging English Words, 
697 

Craig, Etta Jean, Elko County Historical 
Society (Round Table), 404 

Crockett, Mildred Firth, A Moment 
(Round Table), 238 

Crumpton, Claudia E., A Socialized Com- 
position Lesson, 475 

Curriculum Building in English, Essie 
Chamberlain, 1 


Danforth, Dorothy, Station SSJH (Round 
Table), 551 

Darnall, F. M., Traditional Notions about 
Jonathan Swift, 514 
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Davis, Dora M., A Miniature Elizabeth- 
an Theater (Round Table), 233 

Davis, William R., Ten Years of Co-op- 
erative Effort, 784 

Davison, Edward, Robert Bridges, Poet 
Laureate of England, 749 

Domincovitch, H. A., The Oxford Reci- 
tations (Round Table), 644 

Doubtful Ally, A, John Adams, 115 

Downing, E. Estelle, What English Teach- 
ers Can Do to Promote World-Peace, 
183; International Good Will Through 
the Teaching of English, 675 

Doxsee, Whitman Carll, A Note on the 
Problem of Tragedy (Round Table), 
805 

Drama, Modern, and Its Place in the 
Classroom, Irvin C. Poley, 21 

Drum, Helen V., A Pledge for Teachers 
(Round Table), 413 


Eareckson, Irma, A Painless Introduction 
to Lyric Poetry, 535 

Earth for Sale, The, Harold Monro, 745 

Editorial, 156, 242, 329, 414, 488, 651, 
725, 809 

Eliot’s, George, Philosophy of Sin, Mabel 
Claire Wade, 269 

Elko County Historical Society (Round 
Table), Etta Jean Craig, 404 

English: Entrance, Shall We Change? 
Martha Hale Shackford, 98; Fresh- 
man, Pet Schemes in Teaching, Grace 
F. Shepard, 780; in the Junior High 
School, W. Wilbur Hatfield, 355 

English Department, the, Speaks up at 
Faculty Meeting, Davida McCaslin, 
107 

Experimental Course in Literature Other 
than American, An (Round Table), W. 
J. Colahan, 483 


Finley, Georgia I., An Ivanhoe Scrap- 
book, 485 

Finney, Stella B., An English Teacher’s 
Summer at Cambridge, 443 

Francis, Helen M., Let’s Hear the Young- 
sters (Round Table), 482 

Freshman Sentences (Round Table), Wil- 
liam H. Powers, 316 

Fries, C. C., What is Good English? 685 

Fulton, H. Reed, The High School’s Per- 
sonal Reading, 126 

Fundamentals in English (Round Table), 
E. Dudley Parsons, 641 


Group Method, Testing the Efficiency of 
the, Theodora M. Thie, 134 
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Harrington, Evaline, News-Writing as an 
Asset to the English Course, 615 

Harris, Hortense L., Motivation in Com- 
mercial English, 376 

Hatfield, W. Wilbur, English in the Jun- 
ior High School, 355 

Henderson, Ruth Evelyn, American Edu- 
cation Week—November 16-22, Some 
Points of Contact with the English 
Class, 635; Celebrating Thanksgiving, 
711; Knowing Each Other Better 
(Round Table), 797; A Program for 
October 12: Discovering with Colum- 
bus, 546. 
Home Reading Reports—Letters (Round 
Table), Eliza Hoskins, 723 
Homer, Notes after Teaching, 
Evans Ward, 602 

Hood, Marjorie H., Shall the Blind See? 
(Round Table), 487 

Hoskins, Eliza, Home Reading Reports 
—Letters (Round Table 

Hudelson, Earl, Co-operation 
Worked, 452 

Hughes, W. Hardin, Relation of Intelli- 
gence to Vocabulary and to Language 
Training, 621 

Humanizing of Literature, The, 
Mims, 460 
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well Wesenberg, 556 
In Defense of John Citizen, Jr. (Round 


Table), Jeannette Collins, 720 

Inglis, Rewey Belle, A Lesson on Mark 
Twain, 221 

Intelligence, Relation of, to Vocabulary 
and to Language Training, W. Hardin 
Hughes, 621 

International Good Will through the 
Teaching of English, E. Estelle Down- 
ing, 675 

Inter-Student Interviewing (Round Ta- 
ble), Clinton H. Collester, 142 

Ivanhoe Scrapbook, An (Round Table), 
Georgia I. Finley, 485 


“Jazzing Up” Grammar (Round Table), 
Jeannette M. Collins, 235 

Jones, Llewellyn, Aesthetics and Con- 
temporary Literature. I, 583; II, 665 

Journalism and the “Reality Stimulus,” 
Russell Paine, 193 


Kane, Christine, A Problem in English 
Literature, 776 

Keyes, Rowena Keith, A Lesson in Char- 
acter Study, 304 

Kimball, Reginald Stevens, 
Magazine (Round Table), 
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Kinnick, Claude, Long on Human Na- 
ture, 310 

Kirby, Marshall, Words (Round Table), 
55 

Knowing Each Other Better (Round Ta- 
ble), Ruth Evelyn Henderson, 797 


Laidley, Mary Fontaine, Composition In- 
terests of Junior High School Pupils, 
201 

Language Game Contest, The, 77 

Leonard, S. A., Building a Scale of Pure- 
ly Composition Quality, 760 

Let’s Hear the Youngsters (Round Ta- 
ble), Helen M. Francis, 482 

Lisping in Numbers (Round Table), 
Clarence Stratton, 409 

Literature, Introductory Course in, O. J. 
Campbell, 369 

Lollypop Contest, A (Round Table), 
Helen L. Reets, 556 

Long on Human Nature, Claude Kin- 
nick, 310 

Lucas, Arthur A., Play-Making in an 
English School (Round Table), 407 


McCaslin, Davida, The English Depart- 
ment Speaks Up at Faculty Meeting, 
107 

McNelly, A. E., A Rapid-Reading Course 
in American Literature, 297 

Magazine, Exalting the (Round Table), 
Reginald Stevens Kimball, 140 

Mark Twain, A Lesson on, Rewey Belle 
Inglis, 221 

Method: An Adventure in, Oliver M. 
Ainsworth, 209; for the College Teach- 
ing of Literature, A, Ethel Sturtevant, 
522; Comparison in, Mary R. Pringle, 

Milton’s “L’Allegro,” Lesson on, Dora V. 
Smith, 36 

Mims, Edwin, The Humanizing of Liter- 
ature, 460 

Miniature Elizabethan Theater, A 
(Round Table), Dora M. Davis, 233 

Mirrielees, Lucia B., What Is the Pana- 
cea? 31 

Moment, A (Round Table), Mildred 
Firth Crockett, 238 

Monotone (Poem), Elizabeth Collette, 
040 

Monro, Harold, The Earth for Sale, 745 

Moore, Evelyn L., Book Week: A Proj- 
ect (Round Table), 553 

Morse, Katherine, The Matter of Back- 
ground, 287 

Murphy, Lawrence W., News-Story Form 

vs. Essay (Round Table), 318 


National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, Fourteenth Annual Meeting of, 47 
Newland, Fay H., Puck and the Peda- 
gogue, 706 
New Phrasing for Old Rule (Round Ta- 
ble), Selina Sharpe, 413 
News and Notes: Activities of the Cor- 
nell Dramatic Club, 490; Alabama As- 
sociation of English Teachers, 563; 
Annual Booklist of the A.L.A., 419; 
Another Task—or Opportunity, 420; 
Anthology in the Making, An, 812; 
Bachelor’s Degree in Journalism, A, 
248; Broadcasting a Play, 335; Co-op- 
eration in Alabama, 248; Co-operation 
Wanted, 418; Correction, A, 491; De- 
troit English Club, 333; Drama League 
of America Convention, 418; Drama 
League Institute, 489; English Council 
of Chattanooga, Tennessee, 245, 489; 
Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, 
727; Judging Plays by Radio, 566; 
Letter from Former President Blais- 
dell, A, 244; Meeting of Detroit Eng- 
lish Club, 811; Meeting of Nebraska 
Chapter, 248; Memphis Council of 
Teachers of English, 334; National As- 
sociation of Secondary Principals’ 
Commission on the Study of the Teach- 
ing Load, The, 564; National Council 
at Indianapolis, The, 558; National 
Council of Teachers of English, 416; 
National Oratorical Contest, The, 247; 
National Speech Poster Collection, 79; 
New Aid in Literature, A, 159; New 
England’s Twenty-fifth Anniversary, 
417; News of a Contributor, 567; 
North Carolina Council, 416; Ohio 
English Meeting, 811; Ontario Eng- 
lish-Section Meeting, 489; Our Own 
Who’s Who, 80, 160, 249, 335, 420, 491, 
567, 654, 732, 812; Oxford Vacation 
Course, 731; Periodicals, The, 81, 162, 
251, 336, 422, 492, 568, 655, 733, 813; 
Place of English in American Life, 
The, 331; Play-Writing Contest in 
New York, 490; Posters Again, 240; 
Professional Registry of College Teach- 
ers, 731; Progressive Club, A, 332; Re- 
port of Meetings of the Minneapolis 
English Teacher’s Club, 246; Teachers 
of English Scarce, 565; Thanksgiving 
Council, 1925, The, 558; Thanksgiving 
Council in Chicago, The, 653; Thanks- 
giving Meeting, Jottings on the, 79; 
Useful Documents, 167, 254, 425, 572, 
736, 818; With Apologies, 812; World 
Essay Contest, 160, 812 
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News-Story Form vs. Essay (Round Ta- 
ble), Lawrence W. Murphy, 318 

News-Writing as an Asset to the Eng- 
lish Course, Evaline Harrington, 615 

Night, The (Poem), Frederick Herbert 
Adler, 232 

Note, A, on the Problem of Tragedy 
(Round Table), Carll Whitman Dox- 
see, 805 

Novelists, Modern English: Bennett, Ar- 
nold, 261, Conrad, Joseph, 13, Gals- 
worthy, John, 347; The Younger Nov- 
elists, J. B. Priestley, 435 


Objectives for A, B, and C Groups 
(Round Table), Ruth Mary Weeks, 
139 

Oxford Recitations, The (Round Table), 
H. A. Domincovitch, 644 


Paine, Russell, Journalism and the “Re- 
ality Stimulus,” 193 

Parsons, E. Dudley, Fundamentals in 
English (Round Table), 641 

Pearson, Haydn S., Symbolism, 12 

Perry, Frances M., A Reply Courteous 
(Round Table), 138 

Play-Making in an English School 
(Round Table), Arthur A. Lucas, 407 

-lays for High School (Round Table), 
Clarence Stratton, 724 

Pledge for Teachers, A (Round Table), 
Helen V. Drum, 413 

Poetry, Lyric, A Painless Introduction to, 
Irma Eareckson, 535; New, A. J. Arm- 
strong, 120 

Point of Contact in Poetry (Round Ta- 
ble), Frances Cardwell, 796 

Poley, Irvin C., Modern Drama and Its 
Place in the Classroom, 21 

Powers, William H., Freshman Sentences 
(Round Table), 316 

Pressey, S. L., A Statistical Study of 
Children’s Errors in Sentence-Struc- 
ture, 529 

Priestley, J. B., Novelists, Modern Eng- 


lish: Bennett, Arnold, 261, Conrad, 
Joseph, 13, Galsworthy, John, 347; 
The Younger Novelists, 435; H. G. 


Wells, 89 

Pringle, May R., Comparison in Method, 
303 

Problem, A, in English Literature, Chris- 
tine Kane, 776 

Program for October 12, A: Discovering 
with Columbus, Ruth Evelyn Hender- 
son, 546 

Project: for an Assembly, A (Round 

Table), Addie E. Bettes, 323; in Eng- 
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lish Composition, A (Round Table), 
Evangeline P. Williams, 649 

Puck and the Pedagogue, Fay H. New- 
land, 706 


Rapid-Reading Course, A, in American 
Literature, A. E. McNelly, 297 
Raymond, Charles Harlow, Turning the 
Captives Loose, 129 
Reading, The High School’s Personal, H 
Reed Fulton, 126 
Reets, Helen L., A 
(Round Table), 556 
Reply: Courteous, A (Round Table), 
Frances M. Perry, 138; to Professor 
Adams, A (Round Table), Ernest R 
Caverly, 317 
Reviews: 
A Gauntlet to Teachers of 
E. D. Ch. 6600 
A Little Pathfinder, E. D. C., 168 
An Advance in Testing Appreciation, 
W. W.H., 737 
An Earnest of the Future 
Jennings, 819 
A New Type of Text, W. W 
An Indispensable Book, Sterling 
drus Leonard, 658 
Promising Re-Beginnin 
Sterling Andrus Leonard, 42¢ 
Real Help with Oral English, W. W. H., 


Lollypop Contest 


Literature, 


Blandford 


H., 575 
An- 


1 Grammar, 


738 

Shadows of Coming Textbooks, W. W. 
H., 255 

Shall We Recommend the Study of 
Latin? W. W. H., 25° 


The Creative Spirit, W. W. H., 573 
Uncandied Biography, E. D. C., 49 
Rickert, Edith, To Whom It May Con 
cern: A Hint or Two on the Study of 
Poetry, 505 

Rondeau in a Classroom (Rou 
Miriam Brown, 486 

Round Table, The, 138, 233, 316, 404, 
482, 551, 641, 719, 796 

Russell, Frances Theresa, Thi 
Stock Company, 175 
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Scale, Building A, of Purely Composition 
Quality, 760 

Schwegler, Lydia M., A Study in E 
Connectives, 213 

Seeing Things, Waitman Barbe, 389 

Seitz, Martha S., A Short Story in a 10-A 
Class, 626 
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Change Entrance English? 98 
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Sharpe, Selina, New Phrasing for Old 
Rule (Round Table), 413 

Shepard, Grace F., Pet Schemes in Teach- 
ing Freshman English, 780 

Short Story, A, in a 10-A Class, Martha 
S. Seitz, 626 

Silent Reading in the High School, J. C. 
Tressler, 383 

Silver Trumpet, The: A Fable (Round 
Table), Charles Ballard, 328 

Slang: A Lesson in Ninth-Grade Com- 
position, A. Bess Clark, 541 

Slanging English Words, R. W. Cowden, 
697 

Smith, Dora V., Lesson on Milton’s 
“L’ Allegro,” 36 

Smith, R. R., Increasing Satisfactory 
Production in Composition, 466 

Snyder, Alice D., Art and the English 
Classroom (Round Table), 801 

Social Pressure in Spoken English (Round 
Table), Elizabeth W. Baker, 321 

Socialized Composition Lesson, A, Claud- 
ia E. Crumpton, 475 

Souba, Jane, Creative Writing in High 
School, 591 

Southwell, Fay, Visualizing a Classic 
(Round Table), 326 

Station SSJH ‘Round Table), Dorothy 
Danforth, 551 

Statistical Study of Children’s Errors in 
Sentence-Structure, A, S. L. Pressey, 
529 

Stauffer, Elmer C., A Laboratory Experi- 
ment in Lnglish Composition, 27 

Stevenson Essay, A, in a Junior Class, 
Essie Chamberlain, 790 

Stratton, Clarence, Lisping in Numbers 
(Round Table), 409; Plays for High 
School (Round Table), 724 

Sturtevant, Ethel, A Method for the Col- 
lege Teaching of Literature, 522 

Swift, Jonathan, Traditional Notions 
about, F. M. Darnall, 514 

Symbolism, Haydn S. Pearson, 12 


Teaching Sentence Structure to Freshmen 
(Round Table), Mary O. Thomas, 719 


Ten Years of Co-operative Effort, Wil- 
liam R. Davis, 784 

Thie, Theodora M., Testing the Efficiency 
of the Group Method, 134 

Thomas, Mary O., Teaching Sentence 
Structure to Freshmen (Round Table), 
719 

To Mignon P. (Poem), Frederick Her- 
bert Adler, 481 

To Whom It May Concern: A Hint or 
Two on the Study of Poetry, Edith 
Rickert, 505 

Training Teachers of Appreciation, J. 
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FIFTY PLANS FOR FIFTY THEMES 


{ NEW EDITION } 


has been ordered as a class book by more than fifty schools. 








Some significant orders are the following:— 





REPEATED ORDERS 


Lexington High School . . . . . Lexington, Massachusetts . . . 3d year 
Winthrop High School . . . . . Winthrop, Massachusetts . . 3d year 
Country Day School. . . . . . Kansas City, Missouri. . . 3d year 
Polytechnic Preparatory School . °. Brooklyn, New York . . . 2d year 
Germantown Academy . . . . . Germantown, Pennsylvania 2d year 
Leonia High School . . . . . . Leonia, New Jersey. . . . . 2d year 
Roger Ludlow High School. . ._. Fairfield, Connecticut .. . 2d year 
Putnam Hall. . . . . . . . Poughkeepsie, New York 2d year 
Mackenzie School .. . . . .¢MMonroe,New York. . . . . 2d year 


RECENT FIRST-YEAR ORDERS 
The Commissioners’ High School . . QuebecCity . . . 25 copies 
University School. .. CE ee 40 copies 
Castilleja School .. Palo Alto, California . , 45 copies 
The Hotchkiss School . . . . . Lakeville, Connecticut .. 72 copies 
University School. . . Memphis, Tennessee. . 80 copies 
Blair Academy .. ; Blairstown, New Jersey . 93 copies 
St. John’s Military Academy . Delafield, Wisconsin. . 100 copies 
St. John’s Preparatory School . . . Danvers, Massachusetts 100 copies 
Lowell High School . . . . . . Lowell, Massachusetts . 300 copies 


In connection with his Teachers’ Course in English during the Summer Session at Cornell 
University, Professor Clark S. Northup exhibited a number of recent textbooks. He has written 
as follows:—“I heard none but favorable comments on Firty PLANS For Firry Tuemes, and I 
myself regard it‘as a highly useful compilation, well designed to give direction to the labors of 
classes in composition.” 

“T like Frrery PLANs ror Firry THemes, the pupils like it, and best of all, it works. As a 
preparatory course for college-entrance examinations, I find it the most satisfactory book that I 


have ever used.” 
Anne Louise Forsyth, Head of English Dept., Lexington High School, Lexington, Mass. 


“We like it, the pupils like it, and it gives highly successful results.”’ 
Lucy Drew, Head of English Dept., Winthrop High School, Winthrop, Mass. 


“The ‘50’ is a capital book, concrete and practical.” 
C. W. Lucas, Head of English Dept., Germantown Academy, Germantown, Penn. 


“Very useful indeed; we shall employ it again next year.” 
George E. Carmichael, Principal, The Brunswick School, Greenwich, Conn. 


“Good stuff—legitimate help—a new slant on the old subject!’ (Casual remarks of a well- 
known instructor in English at Harvard University.) 


Price, 50 cents. Discount on orders in quantity. 


(Postage, 3 cents.) 
Please address J. ROWE WEBSTER, 
Box 1, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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